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DON GUILLERMO BUENAPARTE: FLOUR MILLER 


BENEVOLENT disposition, which 
A led to the spending of ten cents in 

a Red Cross shop for a book easily 
worth a dollar and now probably out of 
print, has been rewarded in a reading of 
the experiences of Don Guillermo Buen- 
aparte. 

The book—“A Thousand Miles’ Walk” 
—was written by Nathaniel H. Bishop 
about the time that the Civil War ended, 
and detailed the author’s adventure in 
walking across the Pampas and the An- 
des of South America in 1855. Interest- 
ing as is the account of Bishop’s own ex- 
periences, they are overshadowed by those 
he attributes to Don Guillermo, whose 
real name is indicated merely as “D——g” 
in the book; the alias, Don Guillermo 
Buenaparte, having been adopted when 
the latter became a merchant miller at 
a small settlement near San Juan, Ar- 
gentine Republic, in the forties. 

Bishop gives this picture of Buenaparte 
and his mill, as he found them near the 
Chilean frontier and on the eastern side 
of the Andes: 

“While the time hung heavily upon my 
hands, I heard much about a strange per- 
son, yclept Don Guillermo Buenaparte, 
a North American by birth, and a second 
father to the poorer classes of his im- 
mediate vicinity. So many. were the 
charitable deeds of this man, and so fre- 
quent were the eulogies pronounced up- 
on his character by the natives, that I 
felt a desire to visit him in his own castle, 
which he had constructed of mud and 
sticks, some eight or nine miles distant 
[from San Juan], in a small villa called 
Causete. 

“Before I could find an opportunity 
of going, I was favored with a call from 
the gentleman himself, who rode into 
the patio of my dwelling one evening, 
mounted upon a powerful white horse, 
and covered with a long poncho, which 
with a broad sombrero, gave him a truly 
patriarchal appearance. 

“Don Guillermo, having heard of my 
arrival in San Juan, had come to invite 
me to his estate in Causete, where he 
carried on a little flour mill, and followed 
a number of other occupations. A day 
was appointed for the visit, and when it 
came around I set out, with a peon as a 
guide, for the villa... . 

“T soon came to a place where a liberty 
pole was standing; and knowing that such 
a thing could not be the work of natives, 
I concluded that I must be near the resi- 
dence of my new acquaintance. I was 
not mistaken, for he soon appeared over 
a little rising ground, After greeting me 
cordially, he led me across the canal, that 
furnished his mill with water, to his house, 
where he introduced me to his wife and 
four children, the youngest of whom could 
not yet lisp its father’s name. . .. 

“I accepted the offer of Don Guiller- 
mo’s hospitality only upon the condition 
that I should be of service to him by tak- 
ing charge of his mill; for the natives 
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Operated a Mill in South America 
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were so dishonest that he dared not em- 
ploy one in any office of trust. I was 
accordingly installed, after fifteen min- 
utes’ teaching, as molinero, or chief mil- 
eee 

“At the mill the season proved to be 
a busy one. Merchants from other prov- 
inces visited San Juan and, after dispos- 
ing of their goods, generally invested 
their returns in wheat, which was sent to 
the mill to be ground. There were no 
water privileges in the interior, and the 
merchants and farmers of Cordova and 
San Luis frequently sent wheat three or 
four hundred miles by troops of mules. 

. . Among the numbers that I became 
acquainted with were the old-fashioned 
Riojano, who came from his distant home 
to the north of the desert, clothed in 
heavy fasada, manufactured from wool 
of his own shearing by the industry of his 
wife or daughter. Sometimes the Indian- 
looking Santiaguenian, or Catamarcan, 
and the crafty yet polité Cordovese, 
traded-at the mill... . 

“The press of business demanded that 
the mill should be run night and day. 
This compelled the poorer classes that 
came from a distance to sleep in the 
mill. And at night, when all was quiet 
save the restless hum of the revolving 
stone, it was a_curious sight to peep in 
at the door, and behold the ground cov- 
ered with the sleeping forms of men, 
women, and children of many types and 
complexions—here the offspring of the 
Negro and Indian; there the child of a 
Spanish father and Indian mother. It 
was a study worthy the attention of a 
profound ethnologist to separate and 
classify the various crosses and mixtures 
of the different races of the genus homo 
that came to the mill of Don Guillermo 
Buenaparte. .. . 

“While I strolled along the banks of 
the canal the mill hummed on as usual, 
for Don Guillermo had constructed an 
ingenious method of alarm, by means of 
which the absent or lazy miller was 
warned of the state of affairs within the 
building. 

“Such was the delight that I took in 
these rambles upon the travesia, that duty 
was in one or two instances neglected, 
and I found, on returning to the mill, 
that some villainous male or degraded fe- 
male was stealing the ‘millings’ from the 
miller’s box, or purloining flour from the 
hide sack of some countryman who was 
fast in the embrace of the drowsy god. 
Once or twice, on such occasions, I be- 
came so vexed as to attempt clearing the 
room of the thievish fellows; but to ac- 
complish this required a stronger arm 


than mine, and one attempt almost re- 
sulted in a general mélée; but as the fe- 
male customers always took sides with 
the gringo, I came off in good condition, 
and attained my object; thus the good 
name of the mill was not forfeited. 

“The gauchos love to gamble and, while 
waiting for the mill to do its work, they 
generally spent the time in playing their 
favorite games, always staking small 
sums of money upon the chances in or- 
der to make the time pass more profitably. 
But whatever might have been the rules 
of the other mills, Don Guillermo soon 
put a stop to what he called a degenerat- 
ing practice, and by various small skir- 
mishes with the gaucho peons, he fully 
demonstrated that his was a North Amer- 
ican institution, and that, therefore, 
gambling could not be permitted upon 
the premises. 

“The peons remonstrated, but the don 
was firm. They threatened to ruin his 
business by patronizing the other mills 
in preference to his own; but as their 
masters respected the policy of my friend, 
they were restrained from carrying out 
their designs. Thus law and order were 
firmly established, and North American 
principles were triumphant. It requires 
no small degree of firmness and knowl- 
edge of human nature to carry on the 
flour and grain business in the Argentine 
Republic.” 

Later a band of thieves and loafers 
erected a hut of cornstalks near by, dis- 
turbing the peace of the place and carry- 
ing on raids upon the live stock of neigh- 
boring farmers. “At length Don Guiller- 
mo became exasperated, and watching an 
opportunity when the rascals were ab- 
sent, he attacked the shanty, leveled it to 
the ground, and, collecting the ruins in 
one pile, set fire to it, and burned it to 
ashes. The party returned, and on see- 
ing the condition of their house, would, 
in rage, have demolished the buildings of 
the don, had not fear prevented them; 
for they well knew that the law-and- 
order man possessed firearms, dogs, and 
a stout heart.” 

DON GUILLERMO’S ADVENTURES 

The foregoing account leaves no doubt 
as to the daring and courage of the 
Causete miller, but still leaves the read- 
er of “A Thousand Miles’ Walk” unpre- 
pared to hear of the experiences and 
perils through which Don Guillermo 
passed before settling down to the com- 
paratively humdrum life of a miller on 
a South American frontier. 

On condition that Bishop search out 
the miller’s relatives in the United States 


and give them information as to his do- 
ings, Don Guillermo gave an account of 
peregrinations, which I condense from 
Bishop’s book as follows: 

Certain family troubles having oc- 
curred, Guillermo, at 18 years of age, 
shipped on a vessel which sailed around 
the Horn. He left the vessel on the coast 
of Chile, and joined a whaling ship bound 
for the Galapagos Islands, and while 
hunting for tortoises on the uninhabited 
Terrapin Island became separated from 
his companions, was lost, and his vessel 
departed without him. 

Exhausted by thirst and by the heat 
of walking upon the volcano-produced 
pumice stone of which the island was 
apparently composed, he fell asleep, only 
to be awakened by a clawed foot on each 
shoulder, and a pair of horrid eyes close 
to his face. The cause of his fears proved 
to be a harmless iguana—a large species 
of lizard. Killing the reptile, cutting its 
throat, and catching its blood in the heel 
of a dilapidated shoe, the adventurer 
“drank it as if it had been a beverage of 
cool milk.” 

During days that followed, he sub-- 
sisted upon more iguana blood, the raw 
flesh of birds (his three matches having 
failed to light) and such water as he 
could extract from a soft mud formed 
by rainfall at the bottom of a fissure. 

Conscious of approaching mental de- 
rangement, he stumbled on until he 
reached the seaside. Almost a maniac, he 
rushed into a cove of “other swimmers,” 
which proved to have been seals, as he 
was told by the crew of a vessel who 
rescued him as he was found jumping 
among the seals, and cutting such pranks 
as caused the whole school to retreat in 
fear. 

Don Guillermo regained consciousness 
in the cabin of the vessel—the Henry 
Astor, a Nantucket whaler. Leaving this 
ship at one of the Marquesas Islands, he 
was taken on board a pearler, which 
steered for Hiva-oa, where he and three 
other members of the crew deserted as 
the vessel was ready to depart for Japan. 

Although the natives had but a few 
years earlier captured and eaten an 
English boat’s crew, the adventurous four, 
through presents and good treatment ac- 
corded the natives while the vessel had 
been anchored off the island, were soon 
given to understand that they would not 
be harmed, and could choose places of 
residence. 

A week later Don Guillermo was the 
sole survivor, his three companions hav- 
ing perished at the hands of a near-by 
tribe of savages in an attempt to escape 
to a vessel supposed to be anchored on 
the other side of the island. A one-day 
battle between this tribe and the one 
which had befriended Don Guillermo re- 
sulted in a victory for the “home team,” 
and he witnessed the execution of three 
captives, who afforded the “makings” of 





846 
a cannibal feast celebrated before his 
eyes. 5; 
In the meantime, the “don” had re- 
ceived the high “taboo,” conferred by 
_ the savage chief as a mark of distinc- 
tion. The honor carried with it the pres- 
entation of two wives, one of them be- 
ing the chief’s own daughter. Aside from 
being forcibly tattooed, he was unmolest- 
ed, and through services in repairing flint- 
lock muskets and in the tribal councils, 
he soon “took a new stand as a man of 
superior endowment.” 

At times he felt almost contented with 
his lot, but at the end of 11 months 
availed himself of an opportunity for 
escape to another whaler which dropped 
anchor in the little bay. Bishop quotes 
Guillermo as having given the following 
account of his last view of his savage 
friends: 

“The long line of natives upon the 
beach, at sight of our departure, could 
restrain themselves no longer, for above 
40 threw themselves into the sea, and 
followed us like a school of porpoises. 
I threw out a rope for Old Split Head 
{an elderly savage who had befriended 
Guillermo], and the rapidity with which 
he ascended the ship’s side drew many 
remarks of admiration from the sailors, 
who declared that ‘no salt could have done 
it better.’ 

“The instant he touched the deck he 
embraced me, and, refusing to be com- 
forted, pointed over the ship’s side at 
one of my wives, who was treading water, 
and softly uttered her name many times 
—Cuahoo! Cuahoo? Captain Brown gave 
the old fellow several pieces of red flan- 
nel and a few pounds of tobacco, and, 
rolling the latter in the cloth, he lashed 


the bundle to his head, and with a long, - 


tearful embrace, we parted.” 

The adventurer landed in Chile, and 
undertook one more voyage—an unprofit- 
able trip to Juan Fernandez (Robinson 
Crusoe’s island) to secure wild goats’ 
skins. “Not caring to follow a roving 
life any longer,” he proceeded to San- 
tiago, Chili, and afterwards the place 
where Bishop found him several years 
later. 

In the closing pages of his book, Bishop 
speaks of having looked up his miller 
friend’s antecedents in the United States. 
His father; “F. D——g,” was a Hessian 
major who came to New York just be- 
fore the close of the Revolutionary War, 
and who, remaining after the war, mar- 
ried a wealthy woman, etc. Verification 
of the fact of Don Guillermo’s tempo- 
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rary membership in the crew of the Henry 
Astor, as mentioned by him, was found 
in the ship’s journal of notes covering 
the 1842 voyage in question. 

As Don Guillermo Buenaparte must 
have been born about 1824, it-is unlikely 
that a visitor to San Juan would now find 
him there, but it may be hoped that in 
old age he found “the repose of life; the 
rest that precedes the rest that remains.” 





Two New Manitoba Mills 

The accompanying engraving shows the 
new mill of the Echo Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Gladstone, Man., which replaces one 
burned in March, 1916. Its capacity is 
400 bbls of flour per day. F. B. McKen- 
zie, who has had a wide experience of 
milling in western Canada, is manager of 
the Echo company. Besides its present 
capacity, this new mill has room for an- 
other unit of the same size, which, when 
installed, will give a total output of 800 
bbls per day. 


CANADA’S ONLY RYE MILL 


The second illustration shows the 
plant of the B. B. Rye Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, a comparatively new institu- 
tion, and the only one of its kind in Can- 
ada. This mill is grinding Manitoba rye 
for the local and exporting trade. It has 
become an important factor in Manitoba, 
where there are a lot of Europeans who 
are accustomed to the use of rye bread 
and are steady consumers thereof. 


A. H. Batrey. 





AGENT’S LIABILITY 


An Interesting Case Based on Unusual Facts, 
but Involving Legal Principles of 
Practical Importance 

A mill’s sales-agent asks our views on 
a legal controversy based upon the fol- 
lowing state of facts: 

A customer desired to buy 400 bbls of 
flour, but the agent declined to book the 
order on the part of the mill, because the 
proposed buyer was not rated by Dun or 
Bradstreet. However, the agent, knowing 
that X & Co. desired to buy quantities 
of feeds, arrangements were made to 
ship to X & Co. “these 400 bbls of flour,” 





200 bbls in each of two cars; the remain- 


ing space in the cars to be filled with the 
feeds required by X & Co. 

Accordingly, a contract in writing was 
entered into between the mill, acting 
through the sales-agent, and X & Co. 
covering the products mentioned above. 
The agent’s messenger, in delivering the 
contract to X & Co., told that firm that 
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the agent “would take care of the flour 
on arrival,” although the messenger knew 
that the flour was intended for the cus- 
tomer first above mentioned, and was to 
be paid for by him. No other contracts 
were entered into in writing and there 
was nothing on the face of the contract 
with the mill “to read that this flour was 
for any one.” The agent did not per- 
sonally tell X & Co. that he “would be 
responsible for the flour.” 

Two cars were shipped to X & Co. ac- 
cording to the terms of the written con- 
tract. The first car was both accepted 
and paid for, but the second car has not 
been paid for. 

X & Co. have now sued the agent per- 
sonally “for the less suffered by the re- 
sale of the first car.” X & Co, never 
billed the flour to the agent, nor did they 
advertise the resale, “nor did they se- 
cure bids in writing to show that they 
sold this flour to the highest bidder.” 

On these facts, we are asked for an 
opinion as to whether X & Co. can hold 
the sales-agent “responsible for the loss 
on this 400 bbls as well as the storage, 
which was incurred by their failure to 
pay the drafts drawn by the mill.” 

Unless there are material and undis- 
closed facts, we are clearly of the opinion 
that there is no liability on the part of 
the agent to X & Co. 

The only possible ground for holding 
him liable, as the case is presented, rests 
on the messenger’s statement to X & Co. 
that the agent “would take care of the 
flour.” This statement is without legal 
effect, first, because the messenger does 
not appear to have been authorized by 
the agent to make it; second, because it 
was too indefinite to show the assump- 
tion of any personal liability by the agent; 
and, third, because, if subject to inter- 
pretation as a guaranty that the first- 
mentioned customer or any one else would 
take the flour off X & Co.’s hands, it was 
not reduced to writing, within the rule of 
law that an agreement to answer for the 
obligation of a third person is unenforce- 
able unless evidenced in writing. 

If X & Co. have any recourse at all, 
it appears to be against the customer first 
mentioned on some undisclosed contract 
by him to take the flour from X & Co. Of 
course, in the absence of any contractual 
dealings between this customer and X 
& Co., the latter have no valid claim 
against him. 

And the mill seems to be clear of any 
responsibility to X & Co., even assum- 
ing that the agent had some sort of verbal 
understanding with X & Co, that the 
flour was to be received for the account 
of the customer, from whom the agent 
was unwilling to accept an order. The 


reason for this conclusion rests on the 
fact that no notice appears to have come 
to the mill that any other person than X 
& Co. was concerned as buyer of the ship- 
ment; and this is specially true if, as 
was probably the case, the contract ne- 
gotiated” by the agent with the mill was 
subject to confirmation by the mill. 

If X & Co. have unwittingly bound 
themselves as the buyers of the flour, 
they must charge the result to their fail- 
ure to have a distinct contract with the 
mill limiting their responsibility as to 
the flour, or should have obtained a bind- 
ing and independent contract for a re- 
sale to the customer, who was unable to 
establish a credit with the mill’s agent. 

In our opinion, X & Co.’s acceptance 
and payment for one of the cars con- 
stitute such recognition of their direct 
obligation under the contract made with 
the mill as to preclude them from deny- 
ing full responsibility according to the 
terms of that contract. 

As to the suit against the agent, he will 
be entitled to rely, as an additional de- 
fense, upon any failure of X & Co. to 
demand performance of any agreement 
he may have made with the company re- 
specting disposal of the flour, although 
mere failure to “bill” him for it would 
not defeat their rights. 

But if X & Co. could establish breach 
of a valid contract by the agent to take 
the flour, we are not impressed that fail- 
ure of X & Co. to “advertise” the resale 
affects their rights, if ‘it appears that the 
resale was made at the best price reason- 
ably obtainable. The general rule of law 
governing the disposition of goods which 
a contract buyer refuses to accept does 
not require the seller to resell on bids, 
and I am not advised as to any rule of 
law in force, in the state where the con- 
troversy arose, changing this rule. 

On the other hand, no reason appears 
why X & Co. could, in any event, be en- 
titled to an allowance on account of stor- 
age charges incurred through their failure 
to take up the drafts drawn by the mill 
and covering the shipments. These 
charges appear to have accrued through 
X & Co.’s own breach of contract with 
the mill. A. L. H. Srnzer. 





There were reports circulated during 
the week that the allied governments had 
bought 93,000,000 bus of wheat in Argen- 
tina. The available export surplus in 
that country from recent crops is 48,- 
000,000 bus, so that they must have sud- 
denly secured 50,000,000 bus of the crop 
now being harvested. The question in 
the minds of the trade is how so much 
wheat could be bought within a short time 
without materially affecting the prices 
there. 
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‘PATIENCE, TACT AND MODERATION 
REQUIRED 


Considering the magnitude of the op- 
erations involved since the Food Adminis- 
trator undertook the regulation and con- 
trol-of the milling industry, the relations 
between it and the Food Administration 
have been remarkably free from friction. 
The millers have cheerfully and promptly 
complied with all requirements, and have 
loyally co-operated with the food authori- 
ties regardless of their individual opinions 
or interests. 

It is not too much to say that, without 
this voluntary and ready co-operation, the 
Food Administrator would have found it 
very difficult, if not impossible, to carry 
out his plans in respect of flour and wheat, 
although it is not the desire of this jour- 
nal to press or emphasize this fact; most 
assuredly not to do so as an argument 
or a claim behind which to ask for any 
more than just treatment and reasonable 
consideration for this industry. 

It now comes to the time when a final 
accounting is due, and a settlement of 
last year’s business on the basis of mutual 
understanding becomes necessary. It 
would be a very great pity if the cordial 
relations heretofore existing between the 
two parties to the agreement made should 
be disrupted by a dispute over the subject 
of money matters—the usual cause of 
quarrels between those in business to- 
gether. Nevertheless, there seems some 
danger that this may result unless the 
milling trade and the Enforcement Divi- 
sion can arrive at an amicable settlement 
of their differences. Such an outcome 
would be deplorable, and should be avoid- 
ed by every possible means in the interest 
of the Food Administration as well as 
that of the millers. 

The situation has been rendered more 
tense by the tactless and arbitrary meth- 
ods employed by some of the representa- 
tives of the Enforcement Division, who 
are reported to have used threats in sup- 
port of their claims, and to have been 
dogmatic and insulting in the performance 
of their duties. 

It is not within the province of this 
article to go into details as to these inci- 
dents; they have served to infuriate many 
and to aggravate the settlement of a 
problem which, at best: and with the fair- 
est intent on both sides, is not an easy 
one. They have been most unfortunate, 
but The Northwestern Miller does not be- 
lieve that the Enforcement Division coun- 
tenances any departure frdém the rules of 
courtesy in the carrying out of its instruc- 
tions. ; 

It can secure every dollar justly due the 
Food Administration from the millers of 
the United States without the employment 
of strong-arm methods, and no ~ ercive 
measures are at all necessary in order to 
effect entirely satisfactory settlements. 
The arbitrary declaration of retroactive 
rulings, the arrogant setting aside, as in- 
consequential and immaterial, of the 
audits of chartered accountants, and the 
assumption of final and absolute-author- 
ity on the part of these representatives, 
--are altogether out of place in a country 
which has just finished a war to overthrow 
autocracy; it is not to be wondered at 
that they have been bitterly resented, for 
they suggest Prussian militarism rather 
than American reasonableness. 


Mr. Boyden, chief of the Enforcement 
Division, in the recent conference at Kan- 
sas City, expressed himself in admirable 
terms concerning the fundamental basis 
of settlement. While it is possible to dif- 
fer from him in some of his contentions, 
no exception whatever can be taken to 
the spirit in which he approaches the sub- 
ject, and his very evident willingness to 
avoid a resort to technicalities and to 
ascertain the real purpose and intent back 
of them. 

It is not the intention here to take up 
the various points of difference between 
the millers and the Enforcement Division, 
as their discussion would exceed space 
limitations. For the most part, they in- 
volve no principle, but are merely ques- 
tions of accounting which ought to be set- 
tled without great difficulty. In respect 
of thé profits on advance sales, which, Mr. 
Boyden holds, cannot be accounted as ac- 
cruing previous to September, 1917, if the 
flour sold was delivered after the mill 
came under regulation by the Food Ad- 
ministration, he is clearly in error. 

This should be settled on the basis of 
accounting practiced by the mill previous 
to the period of Food Administration con- 
trol. It has been the custom of all mer- 
chant mills to make a cut-off bringing 
their wheat and contracts on the books to 
a common value on the day it is made, 
and of course this was the case on Sep- 
tember 1 or 10, 1917, as the miller might 
have elected. That it so happened there 
was a profit in the orders on the books 
does not in the least prevent it from being 
a profit of the previous year, because, had 
the miller seen fit, such orders could have 
been disposed of at the profit shown in 
them. Furthermore, had these previous 
sales been made at a loss, the Food Ad- 
ministration would certainly not have per- 
mitted it to be taken out of the business 
for the following year, nor would good 
accounting practice have permitted it. 

It follows as a matter of justice, of 
course, that the same procedure in respect 
of advance sales which was followed at 
the time when the mills entered the period 
of regulation .by the Food Administration 
should obtain at its close; that is, if the 
profit from such sales were accounted as 
accruing when the sales were made, not 
when the flour was delivered, then on any 
advance sales on the books at the end of 
the period the profits should likewise be 
considered as earned during that time and 
not later on delivery. In this respect the 
treatment of this item should be con- 
sistent. 

The position taken by the Enforcement 
Division in this respect is that of the 
accountants of twenty or thirty years ago, 
but not the same as that approved and 
followed in the grain or milling business 
of the present time. It would seem to 
The Northwestern Miller that-this is sim- 
ply a question of showing the previous 
practice of millers in regard to such or- 
ders, and should be determined by their 
customary accounting methods of closing 
their books. 

Attempts summarily to force millers, 
on pain of having their licenses revoked, 
to pay money which they do not believe is 
justly due the Food Administration un- 
der the agreement and regulations, may, 


‘as a last resort, have to be legally opposed. 


Injustice cannot be tolerated, and a man 


cannot have his property taken from him 


by threats or without due process of law, 
even in war times; but there is no occa- 


_ sion either for resistance to the Food Ad- 


ministration by legal proceedings or for 
the slightest difficulty in collecting every 
dollar of excess profits which may have 
been made by the millers, if the spirit 
expressed by Mr. Boyden be consistently 
carried out in practice. There is no de- 
sire whatever on the part of the millers 
to withhold what is justly due, as there 
is no intention whatever to submit to in- 
justice. 

As for the miller who deliberately and 
knowingiy has endeavored to obtain a 
larger profit than’that to which he is en- 
titled, who has actually been dishonest in 
his reports and has dishonestly practiced 
evasions, no one will object to whatever 
punishment the Enforcement Division 
may mete out to him, 

A meeting of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration has been called for December 5 
in Chicago to consider the situation, 
which, it is needless to say, is very tense 
in the trade. It is a time for moderation, 
not precipitate action, and a policy of 
reasonableness should prevail. The issue 
should -not be confused by the interjec- 
tion of comparatively unimportant items 
among those in dispute, and it would be 
a very great mistake to permit the ob- 
jectionable methods which, it is alleged, 
have been employed by some representa- 
tives of the Enforcement Division, to 
prejudice fair consideration of the facts. 

The Northwestern Miller believes that 
the Enforcement Division earnestly de- 
sires and intends to treat the millers fair- 
ly and justly, and that it is open to reason 
in effecting final settlements; it absolute- 
ly knows that the millers of America seek 
nothing but fairness and justice; there- 
fore, with the two of essentially one mind 
and intent, it should not be impossible or 
even very difficult for them to come to- 
gether on an amicable basis in which the 
intent rather than technicalities shall 
have consideration, and all points at issue 
may be adjusted to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 





RETURNING TO SOUND PRINCIPLE 

The London representative of The 
Northwestern Miller cabled on November 
29 that British mills would hereafter be 
permitted to grind flour on the basis of 
seventy-four per cent extraction, com- 
pared with eighty per cent, the basis 
heretofore. Since then, the same author- 
ity has cabled that the, British extrac- 
tion has been still further reduced to sev- 
enty-one per cent, which is practically 
the pre-war standard. Thus, the millers of 
Great Britain will now be able to pro- 
duce a flour much superior to that which, 
under the regulations of the Food Min- 
istry, they have been making since the 
war began. 

Great Britain made the common mis: 
take of adopting a high extraction pol. 


- icy early in the war, on the fallacious as: 


sumption that thereby the available sup- 
ply of wheat could “be made to go fur- 
ther”; perhaps it would be more just to 
say that it was because there appeared to 
be no alternative, the actual demand for 
flour for human consumption seeming to 
preclude the adoption of a wiser system 
of milling, which would take into consid- 
eration the well-being of the animals as 
well, on the theory that when there is not 
enough for the man himself, his cow must 
go without. 

Whatever the reason or reasons, Brit- 
ain followed this short-sighted policy, and 
consistently adhered to it. When the new 
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crop came, and there was assurance of 
an abundance of wheat, more enlightened 
methods might safely have been adopted, 
but the war was still going on, and until 
hostilities ended, it was probably con- 
sidered wise to continue in the same mis- 
taken way. 

The results of this wasteful method of 
milling were greatly to shorten the sup- 
ply of feed for animal consumption; the 
flour for human use contained a large 
proportion of refuse which should have 
gone into feed; British bread was inferior 
in quality and lacking in nutrition, while 
British-milled flour was placed at an un- 
fair disadvantage with the imported 
product. 

In consequence, the milk shortage be- 
came acute and has so remained, while 
the bread offered to the British consumer 
was wholly unsatisfactory, being in many 
cases almost uneatable. In addition to high 
extraction milling, British millers. were 
obliged to use admixtures of various sub- 
stitutes, which added to the unpalatability 
of the bread. Neither in quality nor 
quantity was the bread equal to require- 
ments, and, no doubt, this was respon- 
sible in a large measure for labor unrest 
and, possibly, for the spread of influenza; 
the British consumer naturally depending 
largely on bread for his daily ration, it 
followed that impaired quality and re- 
stricted quantity must have lowered yital- 
ity and created under-nourishment among 
a large number of people. 

The first result of a return to a sound 
system of milling in Great Britain should, 
and doubtless will, be an immediate and 
great improvement in the quality of the 
bread. This will be welcomed by the peo- 
ple as one of the tirst blessings of peace, 
and will be gratefully received by all 
classes. While the mistaken policy of mill- 
ing, long adhered to, gave imported flour 
an advantage and added greatly to its 
prestige in Britain, nevertheless Ameri- 
can millers will recognize as of first im- 
portance the need of giving the British 
consumer better bread, and, as they did 
not seek any advantage whatever over 
their British competitors, they will re- 
joice that this object is now attained, re- 
gardless of the effect upon their own in- 
terests. 

The change will give a much larger sup- 
ply of feedingstuffs for the British mar- 
kets, thereby -relieving the shortage and 
increasing the supply of milk, which is 
highly desirable. As The Northwestern 
Miller pointed out in a cable from London 
sent by its editor, and published in its is- 
sue of August 14, “the ‘scarcity of dairy 
feeds is the legitimate result of high per- 
centage’ milling.” It was not to be rem- 
edied by larger importations of wheat 
and lesser importations of flour, as mis- 
takenly proposed in the “programme” 
adopted by the Food Ministry; the only 
way to correct the situation was to per- 
mit millers to grind on a lower percent- 
age basis, thereby increasing the supply 
of offal for animal consumption. 

It is to be regretted that this obvious 
fact was not recognized and acted. upon 
sooner, three months having passed under 
a wasteful system of milling without any 
change being made, while the shortage of 
feeds became acute and there was no ma- 
terial improvement in the supply of milk. 
However, it is better late than never. 

The new regulation adopted by the 
Food Ministry will do more to improve 
the milk situation than the importation 
of increased quantities of wheat, the sup- 
ply of the latter being already more than 
adequate for British milling needs for 
some time to come. The adoption of 


seventy-one per cent milling means, also, 








that the flour output of the British mills 
will be decreased, and the corollary of this 
is that flour importations must. be in- 
creased to meet the British consumers’ re- 
quirements. 

The whole proceeding indicates a radi- 
cal reversal of the policy and programme 
adopted by the British Food Ministry in 
July of this year. This provided for a 
continuation of high extraction British 
milling, and the importation of a larger 
proportion of wheat and of a lesser pro- 
se amy of flour, on the theory that there- 

the supply of feed would be increased. 
The return to a pre-war milling basis 
contemplates a reduction of the British 
output of flour‘in order to secure a larger 
supply of feed, which means necessarily 
increased imports of flour. 

Thus the Food Ministry has, at last, be- 
gun at the right and logical end of the 
problem to effect its solution, and, as a 
result, there will follow far better bread 
for the British consumer, a larger produc- 
tion of badly needed feeds, and fairer 
treatment for the British miller. While 
the importation of wheat should be suf- 
ficient for British milling requirements, 
there’ will likewise be room and need for 
larger importations of flour, thus enabling 
the American and Canadian millers to do 
business as well as their British competi- 
tors. 

Incidental to this greatly improved 
prospect for the milling industry as a 
whole, and a return to the sound sys- 
tem of milling which the war dislocated, 
is the fact pointed out by Mr. Raikes 
that, as British millers are now making 
practically white flour, similar to the im- 
ported product, it is most important that 
exporting millers should ship flour of 
good, strong quality in order to main- 
tain their well-deserved reputation and 
meet the competition of British mills. 
The handicap in their favor has been re- 
moved, and they should endeavor to meet 
new conditions by shipping flour that will 
by its intrinsic value prove advantageous 
to the interests of the British buyer; this 
they can readily do by resolutely main- 
taining their standard of quality. 


THE SEVENTY AND TEN 


A few weeks ago millers were bitterly 
complaining that they were being forced 
to sell their flour to the Food Adminis- 
tration for export at unfair prices net- 
ting them a heavy loss. Conditions were 
such, they maintained, that if they did not 
do so they would be compelled to shut 
down; and there was certainly some 
ground for complaint. 

Since then, there has been larger buy- 
ing of flour, and millers have realized bet- 
ter prices, but an examination of the 
figures at which recent sales were made 
shows a very wide range in the prices at 
which they are willing to sell, though there 
exists no reason why such a great discrep- 
ancy should exist, except the determination 
of some millers to sell below cost regard- 
less of their opportunities: a certain per- 
versity that impels them to make losses 
unnecessarily. 

On the buying of November 16 more 
than two thousahd barrels were sold at 
from $9.90 to $9.99, while more than: one 
hundred and fifty thousand barrels were 
sold at from $10.71 to $10.75. Here was 
a range of eighty-five cents between the 
lowest and the highest bid, a preposter- 
ous difference, assuming that the flour 
was of the same quality. 

The buying of November 30 reduced 
the difference considerably, but still there 
was a very wide range in prices, shown by 
the sale of forty-five hundred barrels at 
from $10 to $10.10, and more than three 
hundred theusand at from $10.61 to 
$10.70. Between the highest and the low- 
est bid there was a range of seventy cents, 
an impossible difference based on present 
conditions of milling. 

What is the deduction to be drawn be- 
tween the Tens and the Seventies? Does 
it mean that the former are selling at a 
fair price, while the latter are taking a 
larger profit than they are entitled to? 
Although such an inference might be 
made by the uninitiated, it is, of course, 
erroneous. It means that the sellers at 
the lowest price were so afraid of not get- 
ting the orders ‘that they were willing 
to go seventy cents a barrel below the 
maximum price in order to make sure of 
the business, thereby entailing upon them- 
selves what must certainly have been a 
yery heavy loss. 
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The Food Administration is obviously 
willing to pay a fair and reasonable price 
for flour, but if millers insist upon n 
their product at a loss it cannot be blam 
for buying on this basis, and buying all 
that is offered at unprofitable prices. It 
is said that even the Lord cannot help 
those who are not willing to help them- 
selves. 

A small range in bids is to be expected, 
but such a difference as seventy cents a 
barrel is far too much, and, if persisted 
in, will have the effect of again bringing 
down the average to a wholly unprofitable 
basis, with a consequent renewal of com- 
plaint. Those who insist upon losing 
money on their export orders not only 
hurt themselves, but they do harm to the 
entire industry. 

Moreover, if some millers continue in 
this policy of selling below cost, and a 
difference of anything like seventy cents 
can mean nothing else, they will succeed 
in discrediting the whole trade. It is dif- 
ficult to make any one believe that a 
sane person will deliberately sell his 
product at a loss when he can get a fair 
price for it. It will naturally be said 
that, if some millers can afford to sell at 
ten dollars a barrel, those who get ten 
dollars and seventy cents for their flour 
are making a profit of at least seventy 
cents a barrel, which is absurd, but never- 
theless will be believed by the layman, 
unable to figure the approximate cost of 
a barrel of flour. 

The Northwestern Miller would not 
urge that millers exact from the Food 
Administration one cent of profit over 


and above a fair living price, but they: 


ought to obtain a reasonable margin above 
cost in such sales. ‘shose who sell at sev- 
enty cents under such a basis are not 
only robbing themselves, but they are dis- 
crediting other ‘bidders, with the result 
that the average price will be reduced. 
The last purchases already show a decline 
of five cents in the price level. 

The demoralization caused by the fla- 

grant price-cutter has begun, and will 
continue to the ultimate limit unless the 
Tens exercise some common _ business 
sense, at least equal to that of the Seven- 
ties, and make an effort to get up from 
the lowest strata, which means a dead loss, 
to the higher ones where, at least, they can 
manage to secure cost for what they have 
to sell... 
: Those who sold the three hundred and 
twenty-seven thousand barrels at from 
$10.61 to $10.70—the Seventies—are try- 
ing to maintain the well-being of their 
industry as well as their own solvency; 
those who sold the four thousand five hun- 
dred barrels at from $10 to $10.10—the 
Tens—are doing their utmost to under- 
mine healthy conditions and accomplish 
their own discomfiture. When the latter 
have fully accomplished their ends and 
reduced the level of export buying to a 
wholly unprofitable basis, the responsibil- 
ity should be placed upon them, not upon 
the Food Administration. 








DEMOBILIZING WAR BOARDS 


Organizations Created for War Purposes 
Going Out of Business—Tangle Over 
Government War Contracts 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 30.—The War 
Industries Board will immediately begin 
a demobilization of its organization, 
which, it is expected, will be complete by 
Jan. 1, This decision was communicated 
by Chairman Bernard M. Baruch at a 
meeting of the Council of National De- 
fense here today, attended by the heads 
of all the war administrations to discuss 
the question of curtailing and disbanding 
their organizations. 

The Fuel Administration will disband 
its bituminous organization, but will re- 
tain a sufficient staff to continue super- 
vision of the anthracite coal situation un- 
til some other method of regulation is de- 
vised. For the present it is believed the 
War Trade Board staff will be continued 
without much curtailment. 

The conference of war administration 
officials with the Council of National De- 
fense was called for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the question of government con- 
tract cancellation, but no scheme of han- 
dling this Bagi ove. situation has yet 
been evolved. Discussion of the matter 
be be resumed at another meeting, Mon- 

ay. 

It was originally planned that the War 


Industries Board should be the clearing- 
house for canceling government contracts. 
Chairman Baruch’s organization, however, 
found it impossible to secure the neces- 
sary co-operation of the War and Navy 
departments, and, it is competently stat- 
ed, finally declined to have anything to 
do with the matter. This decision cleared 
the way for the demobilization of the 
War Industries board announced today. 
The question of liquidating government 
war contracts is now in utter chaos. Sec- 
retary of War Baker, in a public state- 
ment, today, announced that the War de- 
partment would immediately undertake 
“negotiations for prompt settlement of 
contracts in a spirit of fairness and help- 
fulness to all concerned.” 
Simultaneously with the issuance of 
this statement, the War department pre- 
sented for approval a tentative cancella- 
tion contract to Controller Warwick, of 
the Treasury, which proposed that the 
government enter into supplementary 
agreements with manufacturers to aban- 
don, without unjust loss to contractors, 
thousands of war supply contracts. 
Controller Warwick refused to approve 
the agreement, on the ground that no gov- 
ernment department may agree with a 
contractor on an arbitrary sum to cover 
liabilities, unless specific authorization for 
such an adjustment is provided in a pre- 
viously existing contract. 
The situation is further complicated by 


the fact that hundreds of millions of dol-° 


lars in contracts are not binding upon the 
government in that they have been nego- 
tiated orally or by telegraph, and in some 
instances by subordinate officials without 
contract-making power, in the haste of 
emergency conditions and in the expecta- 
tion that the informal agreements would 
be later confirmed by negotiations of 
formally written contracts. 

In many instances, however, the War 
department has not yet executed these 
formal agreements, so that manufacturers 
who have proceeded with government con- 
tracts in good faith are now in a most 
unenviable position, in that the Controller 
of the Currency declines to recognize such 
agreements as legal. 

In all such cases, Controller Warwick 
declared today, new legislation will be 
necessary to permit the negotiation of 
cancellation contracts. He holds that no 
blanket form of contract can be devised 
to cover all cancellations. In cases involv- 
ing only equitable claims, executive of- 
ficers of the government cannot adjust 
them without new legislation, he said. 

When original contracts contain no 
terminating clause, it is doubtful wheth- 
er a new contract could be made allow- 
ing more than actual cost of materials on 
hand, less their salvage value. In other 
words, it is questionable whether, under 
the Treasury department’s rules, the 
profit growing out of a cancellation is per- 
missible. 

The decision further sets forth that an 
army officer, even with authority for ne- 
gotiating contracts, has no legal power to 
decide on a sum to which a contractor is 
entitled for cancellation of an order, even 
though this sum is a matter of agreement 
with the contractor. 

Rejection of the cancellation contract 
plan by the controller’s office will make it 
necessary for the War department to de- 
vise some new plan for closing its war busi- 
ness without great injustice to contract- 
ors. Secretary Baker tonight declined to 
give any suggestion of what this plan 
would be, but stated that the War de- 
partment must follow the rules of the 
controller’s office, and that this would ne- 
cessitate a new programme of adjust- 
ment. 

It is considered likely that the Council 
of National Defense, which at the begin- 
ning of the war served as an incubating 
pe ores for nearly all the war emergency 
administrations, will be called upon to 
serve as a sort of funeral director to aid 
in their passing. A committee of the 
council may be asked to supervise the 
matter of contract cancellations. 

Grosvenor B. Clarkson, director of the 
council, declined today to discuss the mat- 
ter, saying that the entire question of ad- 
ministrative demobilization and readjust- 
ment still occupied too uncertain a status 
to justify any comment from him. 

Ricuarv B. Warrovs. 





The Quaker Oats Co. is erecting an 
elevator at Saskatoon, Sask. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 
Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 


with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Dec. 1 Dec. 2 


Nov. 30 Nov, 23 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ....400,226 417,761 530,840 368,995 
7,686 





St. Paul ......: 5,417 pOSE sriccee seccvee 
Duluth-Superior 32,760 28,060 42,085 38,000 
Milwaukee ..... 11,500 2,500 6,500 4,000 

Totals ....... 449,903 546,007 579,425 410,995 


Outside mills*. .227,100 161,671 232,610 138,425 





Ag’gate sprg.677,003 617,678 812,035 549,420 


St. Louis ...... 36,600 36,700 43,800 40,300 
St. Louist ..... 51,100 46,400 52,400 57,400 
Buffalo ........ 139,020 151,500 156,500 120,400 
Rochester ..... 9,300 8,200 15,200 13,200 
Chicago:....... 23,750 23,250 27,250 21,500 
Kansas City.... 45,800 53,300 85,700 62,700 


Kansas Cityt. ..267,886 264,732 273,880 254,670 
Omaha ... - 22,369 17,00 
Toledo 


0 
-. 33,100 25,160 41,850 30,000 





Toledof .. - 68,253 65,334 73,260 52,595 
Nashville**: ....112,730 81,360 129,595 122,355 
Portland, Oreg. 32,529 40,545 27,185 ...... 
Seattle ........ 46,790 45,525 28,180 19,870 
Tacoma ....... 39,185 36,825 42,345 37,150 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
'y output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Dec. 1 Dec, 2 
Nov. 30 Nov. 23 1917 1916 
6 


Minneapolis ...... 7 80 §103 71 
GE cect ocecds 52 73 ee ce 
Duluth-Superior .. 91 78 $117 §106 
Outside mills* .... 80 68 99 59 

Average spring... 75 75 $103 69 
Milwaukee ........ 64 14 41 33 
St. Louis ......... 73 73 87 80 
ee eee 66 59 68 75 
Buffalo ........... 84 90 94 72 
Rochester ........ 50 44 75 60 
CRIGRRS. oa oes 89 88 97 78 
Kansas City ...... 56 65 $104 88 
Kansas Cityt ..... 66 66 92 90 
See ee 88 67 «2 és 
bo, I Pao eae 69 52 87 62 
ba See eee een 66 57 78 58 
Nashville** ....... 60 45 81 74 
Portland, Oregon.. 80 100 82 x 
a a eS eee ae 99 97 60 48 
TEMOMMR b.0008 vice 68 64 74 65 

i) | MELEE TT Pr 73 66 85 65 
Minnesota-Dakotas 75 75 §103 69 
Other states ...... 72 65 80 62 


Flour output for week ending Nov. 30 at all 
above points shows a gain of 7 per cent from 
week ending Nov. 23. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 

§Operating seven days per week. 





FINANCE ARGENTINE CROP 


Great Britain and France Arrange Credit— 
Prospects for All Crops Re- 
ported Splendid 


Buenos Aires, Dec. 4.—(Special Cable) 
A grain convention practically identical 
with that of last January is being con- 
certed between Argentina and France and 
England, providing for a credit of 200,- 
000,000 pesos, gold, for two years at 5 
per cent, subject to the confirmation of 
Congress. The prospect for all crops is 


magnificent. 
W. J. Lams. 





Wheat, corn, linseed and oats crops of 
Argentina, by crop years, in thousands of 
bushels, as officially reported: 

Wheat Corn Linseed Oats 


1916-17...... 70,224 58,839 3,996 31,781 
1915-16...... 172,415 161,133 39,278 76,129 
1914-16...... 168,468 338,235 44,308 67,261 
1913-14...... 113,904 263,185 39,171 60,981 
1912-13 187,891 196,642 44,486 75,783 

295,849 22,534 69,169 


192,489 136,057 43,333 33,949 
165,993 71,768 32,602 12,400 





Argentine Grain Acreage 


The acreage of wheat, linseed, oats and 
corn in Argentina for four crop years, as 
officially estimated (000’s omitted) was as 


follows: 
1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 


Wheat ....... 16,277 16,419 15,470 16,244 
Linseed ....., 3,245 4,060 4,257 4,397 
Oats ...eeeeee 2,555 2,565 2,869 3,087 
COFM .sesevess eevee 9,925 10,386 10,260 
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TO 71 PER CENT 





Two Successive Reductions of Extraction Put British-Milled Flour from Both 
Domestic and Imported Wheat on Approximately Pre-War Basis— 
American Flour Exporters Must Meet New Competition 
With Good Grades of Flour 


The following two cables indicate the 
sudden and complete change in the Brit- 
ish milling policy during the past few 
days: : 

Lonnon, Ene., Nov. 29.—(Special 
Cable)—Owing to British mills now being 

ermitted to grind English wheat on the 

is of 74 per cent extraction, and for- 
eign wheats having also been reduced pro 
rata, practically white flour is now being 
produced here similar to imported flour. 
It is imperative that American and Ca- 
nadian. mills should ship flour of strong 
and good quality, in order to maintain 
their reputation and to meet the new com- 
petition caused by the improved quality 

of British-milled flours. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 

+ 7 

Lonpon, Enge., Dec. 2.— (Special Cable) 
British millers have been ordered further 
to reduce the milling extraction of British 
wheat to 71 per cent, beginning Dec. 2. 
Other wheats are reduced proportionate- 
ly. . This practically means pre-war flour. 
A larger supply of feeding offals will be 
obtained, but the flour output will be re- 
duced, demonstrating more than ever the 
necessity for shipping flour in large quan- 
tities from your side. 

C. F. G. Rarxes, 


FLOUR AT $10 TO $10.70 


Government Buying Shows Falling Off in 
Both Price and Quantity From 
Preceding Weeks 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 30.—The predic- 
tion ventured by several buyers that pur- 
chases by the Grain Corporation would 
not continue in such large volume came 
true this week, when the amount pur- 
chased was announced as approximately 
743,500 bbls, showing quite a decided de- 
crease from those of the previous three 
weeks, and at prices a shade under those 
of last week, the range being $10@10.70, 
jute, Baltimore, with other Atlantic ports 
in their proper proportion. 

It was generally expected that price 
levels would be a trifle higher, so the re- 
versal came as a mild surprise, and the 
wonderment how mills still continue to 
offer flour at a price approximating $10 
seems to be quite excusable. 

The bulk of the purchases of flour for 
the week ending Nov. 30, though only 
amounting to 748,500 bbls, as has been 
the case with the two previous purchases, 
were made at the high end of the range. 
This is shown by the following graduated 





scale of prices which were on the basis 
of jute, Baltimore: 

4000 PRO BE in oe Es So ans $10.00@10.10 
12,000 bbis at 10.11@10.20 
27,000 bbis at .. 10.21@10.30 
45,000 bbis at .. 10.31@10.40 
133,000 bbis at ... 10.41@10.50 
195,000 bbis at 10.51@10.60 
$27,000 bbis at 10.61@10.70 





Compared to the prices paid for last 
week’s purchases, the last shows a decline 
of 5c in the price level, but the feature 
of the purchase was that well over half 
the total was bought at $10.51@10.70. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Export Licenses for Cuba 

The War Trade Board issued under 
date of Nov. 27 a notice to the effect that, 
under certain conditions, export licenses 
would be issued for Cuba. The notice 
stated that “new applications for export 
of wheat flour to Cuba will be received for 
consideration from those consignors whose 
applications covering wheat flour pur- 
chased against bona fide orders from 
consignees in Cuba and covered by the 
approvals of Consul General Henry H. 
Morgan for the May or previous allot- 


ment, were refused at the time wheat flour 


shipments to Cuba were transferred to 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion. 

“Applications must conform to the fol- 
lowing requirements in every respect, and 
have the following documents attached: 

“A copy of the order from the consignee 
in Cuba; a statement that the order is 
still in effect, signed by the exporting 





firm, must be attached to or written across 
the copy of the consignees’ order; a defi- 
nite statement guaranteeing that the 
stated price to the consignee is the same 
as the contract price made previous to 
May 13, 1918; a statement that purchase 
of this flour was made by the consignor, 
and as evidence, the United States Food 
Administration export milling contract 
number must be given; a copy of Consul 
General Morgan’s approval, or in case 
this cannot be attached, the War Trade 
Board number of the refused application 
with the reference number or numbers of 
Consul General Morgan’s approval which 
was attached to the original application 
should be furnished, to enable us to check 
the new application with Consul General 
Morgan’s approvals on file with us. 

“Consignors who submitted their ap- 
plications through a branch office may be 
able to obtain the necessary documents 
from the original applications on file in 
the branch office.” 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 





NAVY FLOUR PURCHASES 


Food Administration Issues Bulletin Describ- 
ing Method of Purchase of 
Flour for Navy 


* The following bulletin was issued Nov. 
29 by the Food Administration Grain 
Corporation: 

The Navy department, Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, Disbursing Division, 
Washington, D. C., will make immediate 
payment by check to financially respon- 
sible contractors for flour in car lots, in 
the manner described below and on re- 
ceipt of documents indicated: 

Dealer’s invoice, properly prepared and 
certified, bearing reference to contract 
number, bill of lading number, car num- 
ber, ete. 

Signed copy of bill of lading (commer- 
cial or’ government) as provided in the 
navy order or contract. 

Certificate from the contractor that the 
flour shipped is strictly in accordance 
with the specifications in the contract, and 
that the contractor will immediately. re- 
place flour or money without controversy 
if shipment is rejected; or for any dam- 
age or loss en route if on commercial bill 
of lading. . 

If the millers still desire to draw de- 
mand draft in order to obtain immediate 
payment from the local banks, it will be 
acceptable .to thé navy, provided the fol- 
lowing papers are then submitted in ad- 
dition to those noted above: the demand 
draft; and a signed statement from the 
bank concerned that government check in 
payment may be drawn in favor of the 
contractor and mailed to the bank. 





WHEAT ACREAGE CONTEST 


Community Millers’ Association Awards 
Prizes for Pledges of Increased 
Wheat Acreage in 1919 


Torevo, Ox10, Nov. 30.—The patriotic 
honor roll and pledge contest of the Com- 
munity Millers’ Association has just 
closed, with splendid results. As a re- 
sult of this contest an increased wheat 
acreage of 1,712,614 acres was placed. 
The first prize, a gold medal, for securing 
the largest pledged increased acreage, 
goes to E. Y. Ogilvie, La Kemp, Okla. 
The silver medal, and second prize, goes to 
C. L. Green, Winters, Texas; the third 
— a bronze medal, to J. F. Bieber, 

errick, Ill. 

In addition to these medals the Anglo- 
American Mill’ Co. awarded to the winner 
of the first prize a 50-bbl American Mid- 
get Marvel mill finished in gold; to the 
winner of the second prize, a 25-bbl mill 
finished in silver, pe to the winner of 
the third prize a 15-bbl mill finished in 
bronze. These mills represent a value of 
over $10,000, 

On the hundreds of pledges that came 
in there was an average of 45.2 men per 
pledge who to seed new acres of 
wheat for 1919. Of that number nearly 
40,000 planted wheat for the first time. 


The majority of these new planters are 
located in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, 
Tennessee and Georgia. Nearly every 
state in the Union was represented in the 


pledges. 
W. H. Wieern, Jr. 
EXPORTING WHEAT PRODUCTS 


Commodities Other Than Flour May Now Be 
Exported to Many Countries Through 
y War Trade Board 


The following bulletin has been issued 
by the War Trade Board, under date of 
Dec. 2: ; ‘ 

The War Trade Board announces, after 
consultation with the United States Food 
Administration, that it will now consider 
applications for licenses to export manu- 
factured products of wheat, with the ex- 
ception of wheat flour, to all countries ex- 
cept the United Kingdom, France, Italy, 
and Belgium proper, and the central pow- 
ers. 

Purchases of these commodities for 
shipment to the United Kingdom, France, 
Italy, and Belgium proper will continue 
to be made by the Allied Provisions Ex- 
port Commission, acting on behalf of the 
governments of these countries. 

Applications for licenses to export these 
commodities must be made in accordance 
with the rules and regulations of the War 
Trade Board. Exporters who in the past 
have been refused licenses may now sub- 
mit new applications. 


DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Quotations Irregular—Larger Mills 
Holding Firm, but Smaller Interior Ones 
Cutting Prices—Millfeed Unchanged 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation. ] 

Cuicaco, Iit., Dec. 3.—Quotations on 
flour are still very irregular, but as a 
rule are higher than they were two weeks 
ago, mainly with mills’ that have govern- 
ment contracts and rather heavy book- 
ings of flour. It is not uncommon to hear 
of northwestern mills quoting at almost 
the fair price, that is, $10.70 in cotton ¥,’s, 
Chicago. However, many mills in the in- 
terior that are anxious for trade, both in 
the spring and hard wheat territories, are 
quoting as low as $10.30, in jutes. The 
offerings of substitutes to the Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation have been 
rather free, as it is necessary that all hold- 
ers notify the proper autliorities, before 
Dec. 20, of their desire to sell. The Food 
Administration will not accept any rice 
flour, and a special bulletin has been is- 
sued to this effect. 








C. H. CHaien. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 3.—Demand for 
flour for mill shipment shows no improve- 
ment, with some reselling at slightly un- 
der mill quotations, Fair demand for 
yellow corn products, but white are dull 
and’ easy. Millfeed quiet; no whole cars 
of bran or feed offering. Occasional cars 
of flour and feed are offered, but no quo- 
tations made; other feeds unchanged. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 3.—Domestic flour 
trade quiet. Prices are held firm, but de- 
mand rather light, with most mills grind- 
ing on old orders. Several mills are offer- 
ing to the government on this week’s allot- 
ment. Wheat feed still scarce and in de- 
mand; a light business in other feedstuffs. 

Perer Deruien. 


Puitaperpuia, Pa., Dec. 3.—Flour 
quiet, but firm under light offerings. 
Samuvet S. Daniets. 


1919 Wheat Price Stands 

A Washington press dispatch, dated 
Dec. 3, states that the guaranteed price 
for 1919 wheat, fixed at $2.23, Chicago 
basis, will stand, even though the Lever 
act, through which the price was fixed, 
should become inoperative through con- 
clusion of peace, in the opinion of the 
Food Administration. 

The administration has issued a state- 
ment interpreting the Lever act and 
pointing out that the law provides that 
“all rights and liabilities under this act 
arising before its termination shall con- 
tinue and may be enforced in the same 
manner as if the act had not terminated.” 

Wheat growers in many parts of the 
country have become apprehensive that 
the guaranteed price for the 1919 crop 
might be rescinded through conclusion of 


Poe 
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HOW GOVERNMENT BUYS 


Circular Gives Details of Plan Whereby 
Grain Corporation Buys Wheat Flour 
for Government 


The following circular has been issued 
by the United States Food Administra- 
tion Grain Corporation: 4 

To correct any misunderstanding in re- 
gard to the flour purchases of the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation we 
wish to again call your special attention 
to our “Announcement of Flour Buying 
Plan” of Sept. 14 and our circular letter 
No. 2013. Our purchases are made 
strictly in accordance with the terms and 
conditions in this announcement and cir- 
cular. In fairness to mills that comply 
strictly with our terms we cannot make 
exceptions to these conditions. 

Flour Samples: Our flour purchases are 
made strictly on sample. As all of the 
flour we purchase must be resold for ex- 
port, we have found it necessary to estab- 
lish definite standards and are obliged to 
consider bids only from those mills which 
have filed with us satisfactory type sam- 
ples representing the flour which they are 
offering us. These samples must neces- 
sarily reach us several days before our 
bids are opened, giving us sufficient time 
to make a satisfactory examination. The 
work of this department will be greatly 
facilitated if the samples sent us are 
properly packed. We are now receiving 
them in all kinds of improper containers. 
Three separately packed 8-oz samples un- 
der one cover must be in our hands suffi- 
ciently in advance of our buying day to 


_ permit of careful testing. 


Time of Shipment: We will continue 
making our purchases for 30-day ship- 
ment only. 

Prices: Mills located in the following 
states are requested to always quote three 
delivered prices, namely, f.o.b. Gulf ports, 
f.o.b. Brunswick and/or Savannah and 
f.o.b. Baltimore: Indiana, Missouri, Utah, 
Idaho, Illinois, Nebraska, Iowa, Colorado, 
Kentucky, Kansas, Nevada, Wyoming. 

Mills located in the following states are 
requested to quote two delivered prices, 
namely, f.o.b. Galveston and/or New Or- 
leans, f.o.b. Brunswick and/or Savannah: * 
Tennessee, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 

Mills in the following states are request- 
ed to quote f.o.b. the Atlantic port to 
which they can secure the lowest rate: 
New York, West Virginia, Michigan, 
South Carolina, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Geor- 
gia, Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina. 

Acceptance of Offers: We wire all ac- 
ceptances within 48 hours of closing of 
bids, but unless specially requested to do 
so, are advising mills by mail of rejection 
of offers. 

Buying Differentials Between Gulf and 
Atlantic Ports: At the present time we 
will accept offers for Gulf shipments when 
15¢ per bbl or more under an acceptable 
Baltimore price. In other words, if $10.60 
is an acceptable Baltimore price an offer 
of $10.45 at the Gulf would secure an or- 
der. In quoting two prices, one Gulf and 
one Baltimore basis, the difference should 
represent the exact difference in freight 
rates, but if a mill quotes only Baltimore 
and the flour is shipped to the Gulf the 
flour must be invoiced at a price reflecting 
the exact difference in rates. 

Shipping Instructions: It is our earnest 
endeavor to send these out at the earliest 
possible date after acceptance of offers, 
but in handling our present volume of 
export business there are a number of 
agencies to be consulted and questions of 
inland movement and ocean clearance to 
be considered, necessarily causing delays. 
We beg your kind indulgence. 

We are also very sure that you appre- 
ciate, in handling the amount of business 
passing through this department, that it 
is necessary that as few exceptions as 
possible be made and that sellers of flour 
comply as nearly as possible with our flour 
purchase shipping and billing plans. We 
assure you that we will greatly appreciate 
your co-operation. 

A definite decision has now been reached 
as to the handling of export flour ship- 
ments to western hemisphere neutrals. 
The War Trade Board will publish an 
announcement of the plan for handling in 
the very near future. 

Foop ApMINISTRATION Gratn CorPoRATION 
R. F. Bavsman. 

P. 8S.—Flour Exports: The War Board 
advises that the Navy department may 
discontinue its present control of flour 
exports to Haiti and San Domingo. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 17,535 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Nov. 30) 400,225 bbls, 
against 530,840 in 1917, 368,995 in 1916, 
and 468,130 in 1915. 

+ * 

Domestic demand for flour last week is 
reported by most mills to have been dis- 
appointing. Inquiry is confined largely 
to the smaller class of buyers, car lots 
and less. The big buyers have their wants 
covered for 30 days to come, and they 
are not interested, temporarily. With the 
holidays and inventory-taking time ap- 
proaching, no big business is looked for. 
Buyers in western territory, who for 
months have been taking 25 and 50 bbls 
at a time, are now ordering 100 to 300 
bbls. On this class of trade, shipping di- 
rections usually accompany orders. 

As soon as stocks of flour and substi- 
tutes in the hands of the large bakers are 
depleted, it is felt that there will be 
enough buying from week to week to 
keep mills running close to maximum ca- 
pacity, with occasional orders from the 
goverriment for export. ‘ 

The question of how to dis of exist- 
ing supplies of substitutes is a pérplex- 
ing one. Many bakers have large stocks 
of substitutes on. hand, some of which 
was purchased when prices were well 
above current quotations. The ‘govern- 
ment has indicated that it will take these 
stocks off buyers’ hands, but in some in- 
stances the prices the government will pay 
are not satisfactory. Again, mills have 
orders on hand for substitutes and are 
ready to make shipments, but buyers are 
requesting cancellation. Buyers and mill- 
ers alike complain of the Food Adminis- 
tration canceling the substitute rule with- 
out advance notice. 

Minneapolis and interior northwestern 
mills last week booked some heavy orders 
from the government for export. Some 
did not put in any offers, for the reason 
that the government requires prompt 
shipment, and they already have enough 
flour booked to keep them running 30 
days. Those, however, who sold to the 
government did so in lots ranging from 
2,500 to 50,000 bbls. There was a spread 
, in prices of 20c bbl. The lowest quota- 

tion put in from the Northwest was 
$10.50, and the highest $10.70, although 
one mill reported selling a small lot at 
$10.75. 

No demand whatever is reported for 
corn flours. Barley flour is neglected. 
Rye flour is moving fairly freely. This 
is regarded as a staple commodity, how- 
ever, and there is an established trade on 
it the year round. 

Standard 100 per cent wheat flour is 
quoted at $10.30@10.40 bbl, in 98-Ib cotton 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Rye flours are 
high, in sympathy with the strength in 
grain. Pure white rye is quoted at $4.30 
@4.65; medium, 70 per cent extraction, 
$3.95@4.10; dark, $3.20@3.30; pure barley 
flour, 55 per cent extraction, §20@3.95, 
white corn flour, $3.60@3.70; yellow corn 
flour, $2.85@3.10,—per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

* 


There is no marked change in the mill- 
feed situation. Once in a while a jobber 
is able to pick up a straight car of wheat 
feed, but this is an exception to the gen- 
eral rule. Mills are behind on deliveries, 
and limit offerings to mixed cars. Every 


one for improved supply conditions 
on Boss of the honed’ Gnetethiet of 
mills, but the ral impression is that 
it will take some weeks yet to catch 
up on back 


The government, it is understood, is 
still taking liberal quantities of bran from 
mills to which it has awarded flour con- 
tracts. These purchases naturally tend 
to keep the market bare of offerings. 

Mixed-car buying this year has been out 
of all eripartion to what it was for- 
merly, and mills generally look for a con- 
tinuance of this kind of buying. Some, 
in fact, expect mixed-car buying to in- 
crease rather than decrease. It is said 
that mills’ sales of feed in mixed cars 
have been heavier than the quantity .of 
flour represented thereby would justify. 

The production of substitute feeds is 
dec g, and offerings are drying P: 
Millers are glad to get away from 
manufacture of substitute flours. There 
is too much red tape and uncertainty in- 
volved in disposing of these, even to the 
government, and mills will not bother with 
substitutes in the future if they can pos- 
sibly avoid it. Some still haye raw ma- 
terials and manufactured products on 


hand, but are cleaning these stocks up as. 


rapidly as ible. So far as the sub- 
stitute feeds are concerned, the demand 
ae solely by the.scarcity of wheat 
feeds. 

Rye middlings are in pretty good re- 
quest right along, and prices are approx- 
imately $1 ton lower for the week. 

Bran is quoted by mills at $27.73@27.81 
ton; standard dlings, $29.48@29.64; 
flour middlings, $29.17@29.54; red dog, 
$29.14@29.32; corn feed meal, $55; bar- 
ley feed, $41@47; rye middlings, $49@50, 
—in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. eomeger Fe This 
is a decline of $1 ton in rye middlings for 
the week. v 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 23 were in operation Dec. 2: 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.'s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. - 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and F mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, South A, B, 
Anchor, Phoenix, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E and F 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLIS 


Special reports of 50 mills outside ‘of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 49,175 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Nov. 30 they made 227,100 
bbls of flour, against 288,671. 

Sixty-one “outside” mills last week 
shipped 13,044 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 2,150 in 1917. 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 

Rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, oat 
flour and rice flour made during the week 
ending Nov, 30, 1918, as reported by 3 
Minneapolis and 12 interior mills in 


barrels: 
Rye Barley Corn 











Minneapolis .......... 8,515 18,360 7,635 
ee er 5,180 8,635 610 
Betale .iinvcsvrsiee 13,695 26,995 8,145 


During the week ending Nov. 23, 3 Min- 
neapolis and 14 interior mills made the 


following amounts: 
Rye Barley Corn 








Minneapolis .......... 8,895 19,795 700 
pT eee ee eer 6,800 11,070 2,620 
THAW cbisccseecses 15,695 30,8665 3,320 


FARMER ELEVATOR COMPANIES COMPLAIN 

A dispatch from Bismarck, N. D., 
reads: “North Dakota’s farmers’ gr 
see something radically wrong wi 
national railway administration’s system 
of distributing grain cars. 

“Farmers’ elevators, in complaining to 
the state railway commission, that 


’ they were doing the bulk of the business 


in their territory, and that their plants 
are loaded to the eaves with grain. In 
spite of this fact, the farmers claim, old 
line elevators with comparatively little 
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grain to ship receive an equal number of 
cars. Tike commit, Hae booms aay the fatene 
ers, the closing of their houses while wait- 
ing for cars, with an incidental loss of 
business and the discommoding of their 


The terminal manager’s office at Min- 
neapolis states that there is no foundation 
for this rumor; that the Federal Railway 
Administration has distributed permits 
and cars among line and independent com- 

nies as equitably as possible under ex- 

circumstances. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Nov. 30, 


receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis... 3,130 2,106 3,482 7,290 8,262 
Duluth....... 4,408 *1,028 1,262 56,811 2,280 


Totals...... 7,538 3,134 5,807 13,277 5,597 
*Includes Canadian. 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to Nov. 30, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): — 

1918 1917 1916 1915 


Minneapolis .. 49,439 38,554 47,255 72,110 








Duluth. ...... 58,958 *12,995 14,290 68,620 
Totals ...... 108,397 61,549 61,545 140,730 
Duluth, D’a’d.. ....- se eee 1,935 2,827 
Totals ...... 108,397 61,549 63,480 143,557 


*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Nov. 30, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 


8 1917 1916 1915 1914 


191 
Minneapolis 22,181 589 10,656 4,825 16,779° 
Duluth.... 11,682 *874 6,710 5,706 7,594 
Totals... 33,863 1,453 17,366 10,531 24,373 
Duluth, b’a’d .... ey 860 344 49 
Totals... 33,863 1,453 18,226 10,875 24,422 
*Includes Canadian, 


WHEAT MOVEMENT HEAVY 


Farmers’ deliveries of wheat at country 
stations in the Northwest are heavy. In- 
terior mills report their — last week 
as much heavier than normal. 

Terminal receipts are holding up well, 
but are expected to increase with the more 
liberal movement in the country. The 
Minneapolis milling demand is very brisk. 
Choice desk No. 1 marquis is bringing 144 
bu premium over government banks, Ciclo 
velvet chaff Ic over, and ordinary No. 1 
northern Minnesota, free from smut, 4c 
over. 


GOVERNMENT WHEAT HOLDINGS 


It is possible that the heavy stocks of 
wheat accumulated by the government in 
terminal markets may be released earlier 
than expected. Now that peace has come, 
and in view of the increased winter wheat 
acreage and the prospect of an unusually 
large spring wheat acreage, there is not 
the same incentive to hold the wheat that 
there was formerly. 

During the last week or two the Grain 
Corporation at Minneapolis has released 
almost daily some of the government- 
owned wheat to local mills, where it could 
readily replace same. It is felt likely 
that wheat may be eventually turned 
back to mills instead of holding it for 
next year or weap it, providing sup- 
ply conditions .in country warrant 
such action. 


WILL BUY SUBSTITUTES FROM RETAILERS 

At a joint meeting of the food admin- 
istrators of Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, held 
in St. Paul Monday of this week, a uni- 
form plan was adopted for the adminis- 
trator in each state to take up surplus 
stocks of substitutes in the hands of re- 
tailers, and assemble them for shipment 
abroad. 

MILLS NOT OBSERVING FEED RULES 

The United States Food Administra- 
tion is notifying the food administrators 
in the various states that the rule per- 
pecan to distribution of millfeed and 
requiring that mills shall not ship a small- 
er percentage of their feed to any one 
state during 1918 than in 1917, is not 
being strictly adhered to. 

Many it is said, desirous of sell- 
ing their flour, are allowing feed to go 
into terri in which they have not for- 
merly sold feed, and in this way are vio- 
lating the above rule. In a great many 
instances, the report states, buyers of 
this nature do not hold a license for deal- 
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ing in feed, and as a result are not op- 
erating within the —— covering 
handlers of feed. administrators 
are asked to call the matter to the atten- 
tion of their aoe 3 resentatives, so 
that a more equal bution of feed 
may be had. 


UNLICENSED FEED DEALERS 

The Food Administration recently 
asked millers to furnish it with the names 
of consumers who have recently purchased 
feed from them in mixed cars with flour. 
It is found that many of these buyers do 
not have licenses to handlé feed. The 
administration, consequently, is sending 
the following to these unlicensed dealers: 

“We have checked over the licensees 
and we find that you do not hold a li- 
cense to be dealing in feed, and we there- 
fore request that some explanation be 


’ furnished us without delay. . 


“We have not investigated to see 
whether or not you hold a license to 
handle other commodities, but this would 
not entitle you to handle wheat millfeeds 
in case you have a license to handle other 
commodities. 

“If you expect to continue to handle 
feed, it will be necessary for you to make 
application to the License Division and 
your name will then be placed upon the 
list of those required to report trans- 
actions in the handling of feed. 

“Please furnish the Food Administra- 
tion with information showing quantities 
of feed that you have handled during 
the past three months.” , 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 
All coarse grains at Minneapolis, with 
the exception of oats, displayed weak- 
ness in the last week. Oats are firm and, | 
notwithstanding large receipts, terminal 
stocks continue to decrease. Minneapolis 
holdings at present are very much smaller 
than in other years at this time. The de- 
mand for corn, rye, and barley is spas- 
modic. There is no heavy buying going 
on, but at the same time daily receipts 
seem to be cared for promptly.. Quota- 
tions are 2@3c bu lower for the week. 
Oats, on the other hand, are firmly held 
at 14@Ic bu above last week’s level. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL FIRM 

Linseed oil meal is unchanged in price. 
Minneapolis crushers say that demand in 
the West alone is more than sufficient to 
absorb the production many times over. 
_— from the East, ever, has 
fallen off. Quotations are firm at $56 
ton, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Stocks of flaxseed are light. Eastern 
oil mills have been paying stiff premiums 
for quick shipment, in order to get seed 
before the close of navigation on the 
Great Lakes. Minneapolis oil mills, in the 
meantime, have been buying seed spar- 
ingly, anticipating a sharp drop in price 
after navigation closes. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Rye middlings are $1 ton lower for 
the week. 

N. L. Rogers, manager of the Clarx 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is visiting the 
trade fn Chicago this week. 

W. C. Tench, Pittsburgh manager of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., is visiting 
headquarters this week. 

L. D. Godfrey, of the Godfrey-Blan- 
chard Co., grain, Minneapolis, is visiting 
the trade in Kansas City this week. 

A joint meeting of the grain receivers 
and disisein of Minnea is to be held 
this evening at the Radisson Hotel. 

G. W. Keller, of St. Paul, formerly 
chief clerk in the state grain-weighing 
department, died last week. He was 55 
years old. 

F. G. Smith, of Alfred B. Smith & 
Co., flour, Springfield, Mass., is a Min- 
neapolis visitor. His company represents 
the Century Milling Co. 

The Equity Co-operative Exchange, it 
is reported, has offered to subscribe 
$500,000, or half the sum needed to build 
a 10,000-bbl mill at St. Paul. 

The farmers’ elevator managers’ asso- 
ciations in the three northwestern states 
are planning to hold their annual conven- 
tions within the next month or six weeks. 

Mrs. H. H. McLaughlin, wife of the 
Chicago manager of the Washburn-Cros- 
by Co., is critically ill of pneumonia. Ad- 
com today state that her recovery is 
doubtful. 

(Continued on page 860.) 
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Southwestern mills sold a considerable 
volume of flour this week to the Grain 
Corporation, but not all offers were ac- 
cepted, as was practically the case last 
week. Bids higher than $10.70 bbl, in 
jute, delivered Baltimore, or $10.60, New 
Orleans, were rejected, and it is under- 
stood that a number of mills failed to 
effect sales to the government because 
their price ideas were above this basis. 

It is doubtful, however, if mills in this 
territory offered flour as liberally as 
either one or two weeks ago, since man 
are now sold ahead 45 to 60 days, and wit 
government owned wheat not available for 
grinding, the question of wheat supplies 
later on is becoming a factor to be con- 
sidered. 

Reports on domestic trade conditions 
were somewhat mixed, some of the more 
aggressive concerns advising of a satis- 
factory demand, while others found con- 
ditions quite the contrary. As a whole, 
however, it may be stated that the stag- 
nated situation that existed generally, pre- 
ceding the government’s buying campaign, 
has disappeared, and merchant buyers are 
taking the better brands at substantially 
the “fair price” basis of $10.37 bbl, in 
cotton sacks, Missouri River. 

Bakers are more active buyers, though 
many are well stocked and not in the mar- 
ket. The feeling apparently prevails, 
however, that there will be no opportunity 
to book flour during the present season 
at less than the prices now prevailing, 
which in some instances continue to reflect 
caution lest too much may be asked, some 
moderate sized lots being offered at the 
close of the week at $9.40@9.50 bbl, in 
bulk, basis Kansas City, or 40@50c bbl 
under the “fair price.” 

Locally, mills are paying a premium of 
5@8c bu for wheat, which is arriving from 
interior points in small volume. The 

- samples offered daily in the trading hall 
of the Board of Trade afford a very lim- 
ited selection, some mills being unable to 
purchase more than a part of their re- 
quirements, despite the huge stocks in 
store here for ernment account, which 
are not available for local milling. A fur- 
ther substantial decrease in the flour out- 
put of city mills is shown this week. 

Millers of corn goods report almost an 
entire absence of business.. White or yel- 
low pearl meal is quoted nominally at 
around $3.75 per 100-lb cotton sack, and 
corn flour, for which there is practically 
no demand, is offered, without acceptance, 
at substantially the same figure. Some 
improvement in the situation is antici- 
pated, however, within the next fortnight. 


* * 


The millfeed situation shows no change, 
there being an urgent demand for every 
pound of bran and shorts the mills can 
. offer. Prices remain at the maximum per- 
mitted figures, city mills quoting $26.33 
ton for bran, $27.58 for mill-run, and 
$28.33 for shorts, all in 48-in burlaps. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,400 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour 

output activity 
This week ....-seseseeeeee 45,800 56 
TARO WOO oon. ccs teecencce 53,300 65 
SOP MM. Sess e ceweeciecees 85,700 104 
Two years ago ............ 62,700 88 


OMAHA OUTPUT 
The output of Omaha, Neb., mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 25,200 bbls, was 
22,369, representing 88 per cent of activ- 





Pet. of 


ity, compared with 17,000 bbls, 67 per 
cent, last week. : 
SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 75 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 


‘ings 





able that the week will bring in- 
creased offerings, though reports from in- 
terior points te a broad demand 
from local, Texas, eastern and northern 
mills, which will account for many cars 
of the that will not show the 
Kansas City receipts. 


For the first time in months, Kansas 
City elevator stocks of wheat show a de- 
crease, compared with a week ago, due 
to the loading out of government-owned 
wheat for shipment to Gulf ports for 
exportation to Europe. Stocks here are 
now 15,267,296 bus, a decrease of 352,621 
for the week. Local grain merchants re- 
ceived orders for wheat from mills in 
eastern, central states and interior south- 
western territory, but the limited offer- 

revented any important business, 
raat a few shipments were made to 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas mills. 


George A. Aylsworth 
Mr. Aylsworth Resigned, Effective Jan. 1, as President of. the 
Aylsworth Grain Co., Kansas City, to Become Assistant to the 
President of the Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

: capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 401,070 267,886 66 
Last week ....... 399,270 264,732 66 
Year ago ........ 293,920 273,879 92 
Two years ago... 280,920 254,669 90 


Export Sg oye by reporting mills 
were 43,250 bbls this week, 10,517 last 
week, 4,671 a year ago, and 7,867 two 


years ago. 
Of mills reporting, 33 reported domestic 
business good, 23 fair, and 8 slow. 


MOUNTING PREMIUMS FOR WHEAT 


Renewal of activity in the flour trade 
has resulted in keen competition for the 
limited - offerings of desirable milling 
wheat, the result of being an advance of 
5@6c bu over the quotations of a week 
ago, or an extreme premium of 8c over 
the guaranteed price. 

Receipts: for the week were but 115 
ears, when heavier arrivals were 
in view of the issuance of shippitig per- 
mits on a much larger scale. it is prob- 


The action of the government in refus- 
ing to permit mills in Kansas City- and 
surrounding territory to grind from its 
accumulation of wheat, and its apparent 
purpose of exporting the grain, are mat- 
ters of concern to the industry, as many 
mills soon will be forced to reduce or sus- 
pend operation because of a lack of local 
wheat and inability to buy from the ter- 
minal markets. ith no incentive to hold 
their wheat, farmers in man 
have marketed practically r entire 
holdings, which have been shipped beyond 
the reach of the mills in the section where 
the grain was produced. 


NOTES 


Robert R. Clark, president of the Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., is in 
the East on business, 


John W. Cain, sales-manager of_ the 


Midland Milling Co., is on a 10-day busi- 


ness trip in the South. 

W. W. Marshall, president of the Kim- 
ball Milling Co., attended a meeting of 
corn millers in Chicago early this week, 


localities . 


851 


and will visit in New York and Washing- 
ton before returning home. 

J. K. Pickerill, manager of the Univer- 
sal Mill & Elevator Co., Claflin, Kansas, 
spent the latter part of the week here. 

Arthur C. Stern, sales-manager of the 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb., 
is visiting the eastern flour markets this . 
week, 

J. W. Dueker, office manager for the 
George W. Hoyland Flour Co. is con- 
fined to his home by an attack of in- 
fluenza. , 

Emmett V. Hoffman, of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., spent Thanksgiving Day 
with relatives at his former home in En- 
terprise, Kansas. 

George C. Mortlock, president of the 
Mortlock Corporation, New York, was in 
town this week and will return home by 
way of Minneapolis. 

Charles L. Roos, secretary and sales- 
manager of the Hunter Milling Co., Well- 
ington, Kansas, peeved % | by Mrs. 
Roos, was in town this week on his way 
east, where he will visit market centers. 

A. L. Pearson, sales-manager for the 
Kaull Milling Co., is on an eastern busi- 
ness trip in the interests of his firm, 
which operates mills at Glen Elder and 
Simpson, Kansas, with headquarters in 
Kansas City. 

Jasper Brewer, who recently resigned 
as manager of Tyler & Co., Junction City, 
Kansas, to enter the service as an officer 
in the commissary department, has been 
released from service and will leave short- 
ly for New York, where he will enter the 

our trade. Mr. Brewer recently had a 
severe attack of influenza and probably 
will take a vacation of a peal + or six 
weeks before again engaging in active 
business. 





SALINA 

Local mills are again booked up for a 
period of 20 to 30 days, most of them 
having government contracts to swell 
their bookings. Quotations are accord- 
ingly closer to the maximum fair price 
than they have been for some time, $9.71, 
bulk, ina, the highest permitted figure, - 
being received in some cases. 

No let-up is being shown in the demand 
for millfeed, although prospects for of- 
ferings in straight cars are brighter than 
for some time. Premiums on wheat this 
week have ranged 2@6c over the guar- 
anteed price. 

NOTES 

Fifty cars of wheat were inspected here 
yesterday. 

Local mills have entered vigorous pro- 
tests against the proposed transit rules 
which are now under consideration. The 
elimination of the present back-haul priv- 
ileges. would be a serious blow to most in- 
terior milling points, and other features 
of the new rules are objected to. 

J. S. Hargett, who is now connected 
with the Hoffman Mills at Enterprise, 
will become manager of the Robinson 
Milling Co., which will start operating its 
new mill here before the first of the year. 
F. E. Martin, also with the Hoffman Mills, 
will serve the Robinson concern in the ca- 
pacity of traffic manager. 





WICHITA 
Flour trade conditions show improve- 


ment, an increased local demand having 
followed the heavy buying for govern- 
ment account. Mills are actively in the 


market for wheat at 2@6c above guar- 
anteed price, while a fortnight ago offer- 
ings waited for buyers at 1@2c under 
the minimum fixed price. Texas mills 
are in the market, competing with Kan- 
sas and eastern mills for wheat, and it 
looks as though the time is not far ahead 
when some of the mills will be compelled 
to reduce running time because they can- 
not get the raw material. 

Feed continues in strong demand, with 
mills unable to care for buyers’ require- 
ments of bran and shorts, which are large- 
ly Paws. ge in mixed cars with flour. 

reports continue to come in re- 
arding the growing wheat, and accord- 
a to the report issued this week by the 
state board of agriculture, the big pro- 
ducing counties in Wichita territory av- 
erage better than 100 per cent on an un- 
usually large acreage. Grain men and 
millers think it possible that the 1919 
yield will exceed the big 1914 yield of 
180,000,000 bus for the state. 
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The output of wheat flour by Chicago 
mills for the week ending Nov. 30 was esti- 
mated at 23,750 bbls, or 89 per cent of 
capacity, pines ghen with 23,250, or 88 per 
cent, last week, 27,250, or 97 per cent, in 
1917, and 21,500, or 78 per cent, in 1916. 

Trade is gradually improving. Visiting 
millers to this market and those who have 

assed through Chicago lately, are more 
opeful of a betterment than they have 
been for many months. Within the last 
two weeks there have been diversified quo- 
tations on flour received at this market. 
A study of the situation reveals the fact 
that medium and small sized mills, as a 
rule, are quoting lower prices than are 
the large or merchant mills that have been 
selling a considerable quantity of their 
flour to the Grain Corporation, and at very 
satisfactory prices. 

Several millers’ agents in Chicago, 
those who represent the leading mills in 
the Southwest and Northwest, are pleased 
that their mills have been able to make 
sales to the Grain Corporation, yet, on 
the other hand, they are not in — 
to quote flour freely from their mills. 

Probably 10 or 15 milling organizations 
in the Southwest are offering a very lim- 
ited amount of their production here at 
present, claiming that their output is sold 
up for several days to come. There has 
unquestionably been a wide distribution 
of orders placed for flour by the Grain 
Corporation, as mills report sales of 5,000 
bbls and upwards. 

What applies to the Southwest is also 
true of the Northwest. Sales have been 
made by one or two spring wheat mills, 
not of the larger capacity, it is said, of 
5,000-bbl lots, in Chicago, as low as $10.10, 
jute, net mill. While it was possible a 
few days ago that flour from the South- 
west could be contracted for at $10.60, 
jute, New York City, yet this cannot be 
done at present, except in a meager way. 

Mills in the Northwest that have gov- 
ernment contracts are the ones that are 
asking practically the fair price in this 
market,. which is $10.74 for flour from 
Minneapolis, sacked, Chicago. An aver- 
age quotation for spring wheat flour is 
$10.35@ 10.60. 


AS REGARDS SUBSTITUTES 


Owing to the fact that there is a con- 
siderable quantity of rice flour in Chicago, 
some estimating it at 40,000 to 50,000 bags, 
owners of same have been hopeful that 
the Grain Corporation would include this 
product in its list of substitutes to be 
purchased. The stocks of this commodity’ 
«are probably in excess of any other sub- 
stitute, and those who own it are pleased 
that they can export it, after obtaining 
a permit. 

It has been stated on good authority 
that one or_two of the larger corn millers 
of the country have a considerable quan- 
tity of corn flour consigned to themselves 
in some of the eastern markets. It is 


known that one mill has over 3,000,000 - 


Ibs in the East and at the mill. 

Generally speaking, the trade is quite 
well pleased with the quotations named by 
the Food Administration as to what will 
be paid for the different substitutes, but 
many regret that the action was taken 
without permission to use substitutes or 
have at least a month’s time to dispose of 
same. 

The quartermaster department here 
this seal asked for bids on 3,500,000 Ibs 
of rolled oats at a quotation that must be 
in before today, Nov. 30, also on 5,350,000 
Ibs of rolled oats, quotations to be in Dec. 
2, and quotations immediately for 2,330,- 


000 Ibs of yellow corn meal, and 3,000,000 
lbs of hominy. 

A special committee of flour men, ap- 
pointed at the last gathering of the Flour 
Men’s Club, met Tuesday for the purpose 
of taking up certain subjects pertaining 
to local flour conditions. It consisted of 
Herman Wahl, secretary of the club; 
Charles Newman, C. B. Spaulding, John 
W. Eckhart, and John Armbruster, who 
decided to take no fina] action until after 
the meeting of the club next week, and 
the annual meeting for the election of 
officers, a week later. 


CORN MILLERS HOLD SESSION 


The American Corn Millers’ Federation 
held an executive session of its members 
in Chicago at the Congress Hotel, Nov. 
29-30. There were about 40 present, 
among them being wheat millers who have 
been more or less interested in corn mill- 
ing of late. 

No general programme had been ar- 
ranged, with the exception of election of 
officers, which occurred at the Saturday’s 
session and resulted in the re-election of 
Charles A. Krause, president of the 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, J. H. Genung, of the American Hom- 
iny Co., Indianapolis, Ind., first 'vice- 
president, and Douglas W. Lackey, Chi- 
cago, secretary. 5 

Following the meeting, Mr. Lackey left 
for Washington, D. C., in order to take 
up with officials the future of corn milling. 


NOTES 


Charles Roos, of the Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas, was here Wed- 
nesday on his way to eastern centers. 


Deliveries of corn on. November con- 
tract hére were 381,000 bus; oats, 1,850,- 
000 bus, of which 685,000 were on Nov. 
30; rye, 178,000 bus; barley, 239,000 bus. 

Board of Trade rules have been 
changed, so that the commission rate on 
wheat to arrive is advanced from % to 1 
per cent per bu, or the same as on coarse 
grains. 

Local millers were good buyers of 
wheat in the sample market most of the 
week, paying as high as 3c over the basic 
price for choice No. 1 northern and win- 
ter and red winter. 

Interest rates for the month of Decem- 
ber have’ been fixed by the finance com- 
mittee of the Chicago Board of Trade for 
advances on consignment at_7 per cent, 
or the same as in November. 

This office has information with regard 
to a desirable position that is open for a 
first-class head miller and superintendent, 
with a leading hard and soft wheat mill 
that also has a fairly large capacity for 
corn flour. 

The mill at Litchfield, Ill, that has a 
capacity of 250 bbls wheat flour, which 
was leased by the Stein-Hall Co., Chicago, 
for two years, with the intention of grind- 
ing rice, will be used to manufacture 
wheat flour instead. 

The amount of flour being inspected 
officially in Chicago is very light, due to 
reduced sales and. the small amount be- 
ing received here. It is erally believed 
that the inspection will show a decided in- 
crease from now on. 

Among the members of the trade who 
will attend the meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States at At- 
lantic City, Dec. 4, from Chicago, are 
B. A. Eckhart, of the B. A. Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co., and Paul Schulze, of the Schulze 
Baking Co. 

The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, soon will 
inaugurate an extensive advertising cam- 
paign in several publications, mainly mag- 
azines, to build up its trade on Quaker 
flour. It feels now is a desirable time 
for such a campaign, especially since sub- 
— have been pretty well done away 
with, 
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It is suggested by one of the oldest and 
largest cash grain men in the trade here 
that the United States government would 
save a lot of money by settling with the 
farmers at 50@75c bu on the 1919 wheat 
crop, rather than pay the price guaran- 
teed. He looks at it as a purely business 
proposition. 

J. R. Short, manager flour department 
of the Quaker Oats Co., returned home 
Wednesday, after visiting leading eastern 
markets. He says that trade conditions 
in the Sigg tees markets have improved 
materially in the last 10 days, stocks of 
flour are being reduced, and buyers are 
hopeful of a satisfactory trade from now 
on. 


George H. Lewis, secretary and man- 
ager of the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller 
Mills Co., was in Chicago yesterday and 
today, attending the meeting of corn 


~ millers. Mr. Lewis stated that business 


has improved wonderfully in the last few 
days, and bookings of flour are sufficient 
to enable his mill to run full capacity for 
some time. 


The annual meeting and banquet of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. will be held at the 
Blackstone Hotel, Monday and Tuesday, 
Dec. 2 and 3. This is the sixth annual 
gathering of the officers and managers of 
the various branches to be held in Chi- 
cago, although the organization has been 
having these annual meetings for over 20 
years. The banquet will be held on Mon- 
day evening. 


A let-up in the movement of munition 
and army supplies has created a larger 
surplus of boxcars on western railroads, 
and the car supply available for the 
movement of grain has improved. Coal 
supplies are the best in three years, and 
although miners in some sections of the 
Middle West have been celebrating peace 
for two weeks, there are no indications of 
a shortage of fuel this winter. 


Broomhall estimates the exportable 
surplus wheat of the world at 688,000,000 
bus. The United States is credited with 
240,000,000, Canada 80,000,000, Argentina 
48,000,000, and Australia 160,000,000, or 
528,000,000 bus from the old crop. From 
the new crop he estimates Argentina at 
120,000,000 and Australia at 40,000,000 
bus, but makes no figures for India, which 
is not included in either the old or new. 


There has been a great demand for 
140-lb jute sacks the last two weeks. Bag 
manufacturers and their representatives 
say they have sold more bags in two 
weeks than in the previous six months. 
The heavy sales are due to the large book- 
ings of flour by the government, practical- 
ly all contracts being based on 140-lb 
jutes. Today the quotations on this size 

ackage are $245.50 per M for plain, and 
248 for printed. 


There is considerable difficulty experi- 
enced by the state grain inspection depart- 
ment in grading the wheat out of eleva- 
tors the same as when taken in. The 
Food Administration Grain Corporation 
inspectors do not agree with the state in- 
spectors on the out-grading. The state 
inspection department has suggested to 
the Grain Corporation that it exercise as 
much care when the grain is taken into 
store as it does at its withdrawal. 


John J. Stream, chairman of the Coarse 
Grain Division of the Food Administra- 
tion, does not like to be criticized. He 
has made a complaint to the directors of 
the Chicago Board of Trade against John 
F. Barrett, who in an exchange of mes- 
sages with Stream told him that the Food 
Administration practically did not under- 
stand its own position, and asked how 
anybody else could. There are a great 
many in the trade here who think the same 
as Barrett. 


There is an impression in the trade here 
that sufficient boats will not be available 
to move the 20,000,000 tons of foodstuffs 
estimated as required to be furnished to 
the foreign countries in the seven months 
remaining of this crop year. John J. 
Stream, chairman of the Coarse Grain Di- 
vision of the Food Administration, when 
here last week, assured the traders who 
interviewed him that there would be a 
demand for every bushel of grain that 
the United States has. 

There has. been a general evening up 
of December trades in corn and oats by 
speculators who are not permitted to 
carry their lines into the month of De- 
cember. Every 30 days the approach of 
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a delivery period requires evening up. 
There oo wore on foot to have the t - 


ing restrictions modified, so that dealing - 


in corn and oats for May delivery can be 
inaugurated. This, it is claimed, would 
permit a larger hedging trade, as coun- 
try elevators would have more time to 
operate. ‘ 

Wheat stocks here at the beginning of 
the week were 18,254,000 bus, a decrease 
of 3,254,000. A year ago, stocks were 
869,000 bus. Stocks of rye were 671,000 
bus, against 161,000 last year, and of bar- 
ley 1,574,000, against 390,000. There were 
12,086,000 bus in private, and 5,800,000 
in public, elevators. The former is owned 
largely by the Food Administration, 
which is moving it out as fast as cars 
and elevators can handle it. It is also 
withdrawing large quantities from the 
public houses, which go into boats for 
shipment and storage at eastern lake 
ports. 





WISCONSIN 

MitwavuKkee, Wis., Nov. 30.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 
11,500 this week, representing 64 per cent 
of capacity. Last week, mills with the 
same capacity turned out 2,500, or 14 per 
cent; a year ago, mills with a capacity 
of 16,000 turned out 6,500, or 41 per cent. 
The rye flour production for the week 
was 3,200 bbls, against 4,000 last week and 
4,000 last year; corn flour, 3,000, com- 
pared with 6,000 last week. 

There was a little improvement in the 
flour demand, and millers look for good 
business as soon as stocks in buyers’ hands 
are reduced. Mills have good government 
orders, and are shipping out fairly well. 
Shipping directions on domestic business 
showed improvement. Stocks here are 
moderate. Prices were unchanged at 
$10.62@10.75, in cotton. 

Rye flour was in good demand. Mills 
have liberal government contracts, but 
are hampered somewhat by a scarcity of 
permits to ship. Domestic business was 
satisfactory, and fair orders were placed. 
Mills increased their output, and expect 
to operate to full capacity from now on. 
Prices were steady at $4.40@4.60 for 
white, $4 for straight and $3.15@3.25 for 
dark, per 100 Ibs, in cotton. 

There was a decided falling off in the 
demand for corn flour, and mills reduced 
the output 50 per cent. Most of them 
have difficulty in obtaining shipping direc- 
tions, though all have fair bookings. 
Prices were steady at $3.75 per 100 lbs, in 
cotton, The call for corn meal was light. 
There are liberal stocks in buyers’ hands, 
and prices were unchanged at $3.50, in 
cotton. 

Southwestern patents were slow; most 
bakers had supplies on hand and 
were out of the market. Jobbers reported 
trade slow. Prices ranged $10.30@10.50, 
cotton. 

Grocers reported a heavy falling off in 
demand for substitutes, and are selling 
considerably more wheat flour. 


MILLFEED 


There was no change in the millfeed sit- 
uation, demand being in excess of offer- 
ings. Millers are behind on their orders 
for mixed cars, and sold very little in 
straight carloads. Shippers were prac- 
tically out of the market on wheat feeds, 
and only quoted when they had a car to 
offer. Offerings of rye feed were free 
from all localities, and the range in price 
was wide. Most shippers have good stocks 
bought, and find difficulty in selling, as 
the trade will not pay the present prices 
asked. Demand in the state has fallen 
off somewhat, -except for wheat feeds. 
Barley still is used largely for feeding 
purposes. 

TO HANDLE SURPLUS SUBSTITUTES 


The Wisconsin food administration has 
selected the following representatives of 
the milling, bakery and wholesale flour 
trades to serve as a commission to handle 
the surplus supply of substitutes to be 
absorbed by the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation for export: 

E. J. Lachmann, secretary and treas- 
urer Wisconsin State Millers’ Association, 
and H. A. Smith, Milwaukee representa- 
tive Washburn-Crosby Co., representing 
the millers; S. R. Miller, Atlas Bread 
Factory, and E. A. Plumb, Milwaukee 
manager National Biscuit Co., represent- 
ing the bakers; Emil Hoffmann, of John 
Hoffmann’s Sons Co., and Oscar Godfrey, 
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of E. R. Godfrey Co., representing the 
wholesalers, 

It is stated that, inasmuch as nearly 60 
per cent of the bread used in Wisconsin 
is made from rye flour, there will be no 
need of disposing of existing stocks of 
such flour by exportation. 


NOTES 


The flour and feed mill owned by Peter 
Blomgren, Milltown, was totally destroyed 
by fire on Nov. 20. No insurance. 


The Davis Mill Co., Galesville, is mak- 
ing extensive improvements in its mill- 
ing and electric light and power plant. 


Union labor organizers are at work in 
Milwaukee to organize all workers in 
flour, feed, and cereal mills, grain ele- 
vators, yeast, vinegar and alcohol plants. 


The Moerin ) 
been organized, with an authorized capital 
of $20,000, to deal in grain and cereals. 
Incorporators are W. H. Moering, Kurtis 
F. Froedert and George H. Gabel. 


Ray F. Sopher has been engaged by 
the Stratton-Ladish Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, as its head miller. Mr. Sopher has 
for some time been head miller for the 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co. 


The flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills for November was 19,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 74,600 in October and 32,500 
in November, 1917. The rye flour pro- 
duction was 16,300 bbls, against 18,800 
in October and 15,900 in November, 1917. 

The Red Front Flour & Feed Co., Eau 
Claire, is installing machinery and equip- 
ment in a new re-enforced concrete eleva- 
tor, constructed during the summer and 
fall, which represents an investment of 
more than $15,000, and contains a complete 
feed-milling plant. 

The M. Carpenter Baking Co., Milwau- 
kee, recently celebrated the fiftieth an- 
niversary of its establishment. The com- 
pany is one of the largest wholesale bakers 
in the Middle West. Fifty of the oldest 
employees were entertained at a banquet 
by the company, at which W. E. Long, 
president of the Pacific Baking Co., Los 
Angeles, was the principal speaker. 

H. N. Wirson. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., Nov. 30.—There was 
a slight improvement in the inquiries for 
flour this week, but many are still holding 
back and, consequently, bookings were not 
as large as were expected. These in- 
quiries, however, tend to show that the 
larger buyers are not as well booked up 
as they wish to appear. 

Exporters are still anxiously awaiting 
permit to resume shipping, and when they 
do buy it is very likely they will ask for 
prompt shipments and at a time when 
mills will be rushed with loading instruc- 
tions, hence spot flour will be in good de- 
mand here. 

Kansas and Oklahoma hard wheat 
flours were quoted at $10.45@10.70; 
spring, $10.80@10.95; soft winter, $10.35 
@10.55,—basis 98-lb cottons. : 

The following are prices on grain quot- 
ed by western shippers, cash, f.o.b. New 
Orleans: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.58@1.60 
bu; No. 2 mixed, $1.53@1.55; No. 2 white, 
79@80c; No. 3 white, 79@80c. 

Corn products, per barrel, as quoted by 
wholesalers, on track: corn meal, $9; 
cream meal, $10.70; grits, $10.80; corn 
flour, $10.40@ 10.70, 

Gerorcr L. Ferry. 





Weekly Flour Exports 


New York, Dec. 2.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 

Dec. 1 Dee. 2 


Destination— Nov. 30 Nov. 23 1917 1916 
London ........ 3 os 18 
Léverpool ...... 9 68 ie 4 
Glasgow ....... 55 19 25 85 
Leith .......... $3 as 8 
Dublin ........ os és os 5 
Belfast ........ - “a rs 3 
St. Helen Bay... .. 8 aa rie 
Rotterdam ..... ss oil vs 28 
Copenhagen.... .. 7 ee a 
France ........ 10 6 19 41 
Genoa ......... 6 +" 

CO oh a din ce ch ai cA 13 13 
West Indies .... 4 i eon 44 47 
Cen, America... .. ss ae 33 
Brasil ss... sss. ee es 19 ne 
OGee By As. oo. s,s «e 21 6 
B. N. America... .. rz 1 ee 
ROMER Besse secs es ee 4 

Others ........ 9 4 


Totals ....... 87 108 165 265 


Grain Co., Milwaukee, has’ 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 46,790, or 99 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 45,525, or 97 per cent, last 
week, 28,180, or 60 per cent, a year ago, 
29,360, or 71 per cent, two years ago, 
23,394, or 57 per cent, three years ago, 
and 26,500, or 65 per cent, four years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 39,185, or 68 per cent of capacity, 
against 36,825, or 64 per cent, last week, 
42,346, or 74 per cent, a year ago, 41,190, 
or 72 per cent, two years ago, and 36,316, 
or 64 per cent, three years ago. 

Offerings of Pacific soft wheat and 
Montana hard wheat flours continue 
heavy, and sales are quite limited, as buy- 
ers are well supplied. Montana quota- 
tions are firmer, however, on account of 
improved Montana and eastern demand 
and liberal government buying. The pre- 
vailing Montana quotation is $10.30 bbl, 
with some mills asking $10.40@ 10.60. 

The California markets are still badly 
demoralized by cheap offerings by Utah, 
southern Idaho and Nevada mills. High 
fair feed prices and low wheat cost, $2 
bbl, in those sections, enable their mills to 
undersell California, north coast and Mon- 
tana mills on flour, and heavy sales are 
being made of Utah, southern Idaho and 
Nevada flour in California. 

To rectify this, California -mills have 
asked the Food Administration for an 
advance of $10 ton for feed. This is ob- 
jected to by millers in the Pacific North- 
west, as it would make California markets 
even more unworkable for them and 
would further complicate the situation 
brought about by the high fair feed prices 
of Utah, southern Idaho and Nevada 
mills. North Coast millers feel that the 
proper remedy for placing these various 
sections on an equitable basis would be 
to revise the fair feed prices of Utah, 
southern Idaho and Nevada, so that they 
would be regulated, as elsewhere, by the 
wheat cost. 

There is a good demand for flour from 
the west coast of South America and from 
Central America, and as soon as the gov- 
ernment permits exports of flour to those 
countries a considerable volume of busi- 
ness can be worked. 

It was anticipated that the Grain Cor- 
poration would buy 1,000,000 bbls of flour 
for December shipment from the north 
Pacific Coast, but acceptances received 
this week are understood to have been 
about 700,000 bbls. Most of the flour was 
bought on the basis of $10 bbl, f.o.b., 
track, coast terminals, but some of it was 
sold as low as $9.85. Most of the mills 
had acceptances of 60 per cent of tenders, 
against 26 per cent for November deliv- 
ery. 


GOVERNMENT PRICES FOR SUBSTITUTES 


Grain Corporation’s substitutes buying 
prices, delivered f.o.b. cars, Pacific Coast 
terminals: Victory flour, $10.50 bbl; bar- 
ley flour, $8; straight or patent rye, $9; 
dark rye, $7.50; white corn flour, $8; 


. straight or patent rye, $9; dark rye, $7.50; 


white corn flour, $8.50; yellow corn flour, 
$8; cream corn meal, $8; other corn meals, 
$7.50. 

Purchases are limited to one carload, 
unless approval is secured. Deliveries will 
be accepted in any sized package. Sellers 
of less than carload lots may arrange 
through the county food administrator 
to combine with others into carloads. De- 


liveries from stocks at seaboard must ‘be 
made f.o.b. steamer or f.a.s. 


NOTES 


Flour receipts at Seattle in November, 
197 cars. 

The North Pacific Millers’ Association 
has been admitted to membership in the 
Millers’ National Federation. 

Coarse grains: No. 2 feed barley, $52 
ton; No. 2 white feed oats, $60; 40-ib bar- 
ley, $50.50,—all sacked ; 38-lb eastern white 
clipped oats, bulk, $53.25; No, 3 yellow 
corn, bulk, $59.50. 

Joseph W. Ganong, general manager 
Portland (Oregon) Ficuring Mills Co., 
O. D. Fisher, manager Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., and Moritz 


Thomsen, president Centennial Mill Co., - 


Seattle, Wash., are leaving for Chicago 
today to attend the meeting of directors 
and delegates of the Millers’ National 
Federation, at Chicago, Dec. 5. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Sawn Francisco, Cat., Nov. 30.—An im- 
proved demand for flour prevailed this 
week, induced largely by still lower prices 
being named by north coast mills. With 
the government placing large orders for 
flour, higher prices have been looked for 
by jobbers and large bakers, and the fur- 
ther reduction of 5@10c bbl by a num- 
ber of mills acted as an incentive for the 
trade to cover requirements well up to 
60 days. 

Substitutes are not wanted. Bakers 
with supplies on hand are working 5@10 
per cent into their dough. Jobbers gen- 
erally reduced stocks to a minimum, and 
had but little on hand when their further 
use was discontinued. Offerings of bar- 
ley flour by California mills at a reduction 
of $1 bbl were not productive of any buy- 
ing interest. 

Mills quote 100 per cent soft wheat 
flour at $10.55@10.70 bbl; Kansas flour, 
$10.90@11.10; Montana flour, $10.90@11; 
barley flour, $7.50,—delivered San Fran- 
cisco. 

Coarse grains were quoted at the close 
of the week as follows: barley, spot feed, 
$2.10@2.17 per ctl; shipping $2.20@2.25; 
milling, $2.25@2.30; oats, red feed, $2.40 
@2.60; red seed, $2.85@3. 

Barley receipts this week, 23,481 ctls; 


oats, 7,915. 
H. H. Coox. 





MONTANA 


Lewistown, Mont., Nov. 30.—Montana 
millers in general have settled down to a 
period of activity that bids fair to con- 
tinue for at least 60 to 90 days. The new 
60-day booking clause has resulted in lib- 
eral orders, covering an advanced period, 
and is generally hailed with satisfaction, 
because it has a marked tendency to stab- 
ilize operating conditions. 

The suspension of the substitute re- 
quirements is making itself felt by more 
liberal orders from local retailers. Per- 
mission to carry 90-day requirements has 
enabled a large number of small mer- 
chants to again buy in carload lots, which 
in turn means a better distribution at re- 
duced retail prices, and consequently an 
increased consumption per capita. 

There is a disposition on every one’s 
part to get back to the maximum permis- 
sible fair price, and place the industry on 
a profitable basis again. Some mills that 
saw fit to offer flour at ridiculously low 
prices a month ago are now having diffi- 
culty in explaining to the trade why they 
are asking materially higher prices. 


NOTES 

Some milling and grain interests report 
another scarcity of empty boxcars. 

Moderation in weather conditions has 


853 


made it possible to resume threshing in 
many. localities. 


The Grass Range (Mont.) Milling & 
Elevator Co. is the name of a new con- 
cern that recently began putting Flavo 
flour on the market in paper bags. Paul 
Koetitz is manager. 





EXPORTS FROM ARGENTINA 


Wheat Totals for Year Far in Excess of 1917 
—Market Dull with Prospect of Big 
Crop and Heavy Surplus 


Buenos Ares, Sept. 30.—During the 
week ended Sept. 28, the wheat market 
weakened, the fall becoming extensive, 
even to special quality wheat which had 
hitherto been commanding good prices. 
The reason for the fall is partly dimin- 
ished buying interest, and partly exces- 
sive offerings. 

Moreover, with the new harvest ap- 
proaching, and climatic conditions favor- 
able, the fear of a huge unmarketable 
surplus becomes daily more intense. 

Nevertheless, some export still con- 
tinues, of already bought wheat and other 
cereals, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing figures for the week ended Thursday, 
Sept. 26: 

EXPORTS, METRIC TONS 


Total 

Week ended Total, Jan. 1 same date 

Sept. 26 to Sept. 26 last year 

Wheat 50,931 2,681,076 789,162 
Core. ses es 26,456 327,018 736,950 
Linseed 9,675 316,852 86,401 
Oats...... 20,912 390,796 245,093 


Flour exports from Argentina from 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 26 totaled $4,591 metric 
tons. 

The corn market during the past week 
has been relatively firm, on a fair local 
demand. Oats weaker, on larger offerings. 
Linseed also dropped appreciably, on 
lack of buying interest, both for home 
consumption and for export, as also on 
very favorable prospects of the forth- 
coming crop. 

The following were the quotations by 
100 kilos on the Buenos Aires Grain Ex- 
change on Saturday, Sept. 28: 


Wee - ROMIOUER 6 iii beak de cewcicdines's $11.50 
EEE o'o-d.c.cbort wecsedatehdebes 10.90 
WP EUUUUBL cor Uva reccecissobdebde es 10.90 
| ee es ee eee 5.70 
EAM Fi 1 90:05 60s sows nnevenvearenaeé 24.00 
Lo UP Ore PeREUEEEEE ET TCT Te Tee ee 5.60 
W. J. Lams 





Damage to French Coal Mines 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 30.—Damage 
done by the Germans to the coal mines 
at Lens, France, is so great that produc- 
tion cannot be resumed for periods rang- 
ing from eight months to three years, in 
the opinion of members of the special 
commission of the Fuel Administration, 
as expressed in a cablegram received to- 
day by Harry A. Garfield, fuel admin- 
istrator. 

The message, which was sent from Paris 
after a three days’ inspection of mines 
in the Lens region, states that the damage 
varies in degree, and that plans for re- 
construction are still under advisement. 

The cablegram was signed by Walter 
E. Hope, who joined the Fuel Adminis- 
tration Sept. 19, 1917, as director of the 
Bureau of State Organizations. _He, S. 
Brinckerhoff Thorne, coal expert cf New 
York, and James H. Allport, engineer to 


‘the. Fuel Administration, make up the 


commission on government regulations 
affecting the coal industry in foreign 
countries, 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Exports for Week Ending Nov. 23, 1918 


* Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York... 944,000 ..... 85,000 1,696,000 
Boston ..... 441,000 ..... 16,000 63,000 
Baltimore .. 107,000 ..... «...- 340,000 
NOwp. NOWG. “divide Fees 6,000 210,000 





Tots., wk. 1,492,000 107,000 2,308,000 
Prev. week.1,194,000 124,000 136,000 1,239,000 





U. K’gdom.1,045,000 ..... 7,000 3 ..445. 
Continent .. 447,000 ..... 20,00@) ca cees 
Totals ...1,492,000 - 107,006 2,308,000 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July lto Same time 


Nov. 23,1918 iast year 
Wheat, bus .......... 29,136,000. 32,327,000 
Flour, bbis .......... 1,571,000 2,319,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 36,204,000 42,763,000 
Sr eee eek 2,319,000 7,181,000 
Oats, bus ..........-. 18,126,000 44,573,000 
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The conditions prevailing in the flour 
market this week were in very strong con- 
trast to those of the two previous weeks, 
during which there was quite a flurry of 


buying. It is apparent that buyers’ needs, 


at least for the present, are well provided 
for, in consequence of which, unless there 
should be a decided downward movement 
of prices, which seems quite impossible, 
another dull period is looked for. 

Buyers are strongly inclined to await 
developments, arguing that it is not at all 
likely that flour purchases by the govern- 
ment will continue in so heavy a volume 
for an indefinite period, and that, when 
the decrease comes, prices will be lower. 

Mills, on the other hand, are holding 
prices firmly, and so long as there is any 
purchasing at all on the part of the Grain 
Corporation they will probably continue to 
do so. Offerings are not large, and some 
mills, owing no doubt to their heavy sales 
for export, are temporarily out of the 

‘market, but this condition is only tempo- 
rary, and there are so few affected that it 
has little or no bearing on the general 
situation. : 

Flour prices were held at the same level 
as last week, springs and Kansas at $10.80 
@11.10, winters $10.35@10.60, and rye at 
$8.75@9.50, jute. z 


SUBSTITUTES UNSALABLE 


The market for substitutes is quite at 
a standstill, for while the government, 
through the Grain Corporation, has decid- 
ed upon the plan upon which purchases 
will be made, it has sen found necessary 
to make some minor changes in the de- 
tails as outlined last week, and _— 
the completion of these there will be prac- 
tically no buying done. 

Of course bakers are not buying any, 
and those distributors who have them on 
hand are anxiously waiting for definite 
action in the matter so that they can move 
their stocks and release the capital they 
have tied up in them. Until this is pos- 
sible, the stagnant market conditions for 
these commodities will continue. 


BELGIAN RELIEF COMMISSION MOVES 


After Dec. 1 the headquarters of the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium will be 
in Washington, instead of New York, 
where it has been located since the or- 
ganization was formed. 

Edward G. Broenniman, formerly vice- 
president of the New York Produce Ex- 
change and sincé December, 1914, in 
‘charge of all purchases for the commis- 
sion, is retiring from active control of the 
purchasing department, now that the war 
has been won, and will devote his tim 
to his own interests. 

Mr. Broenniman organized, shortly after 
the outbreak of the European war, the 
purchasing department of the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium, and has been in 
active continuous charge of it since. Dur- 
ing that period he has individually spent 
approximately $350,000,000 for foodstuffs 
for the 10,000,000 people of occupied Bel- 
gium and northern France. _ 

Mr. Broenniman will, however, remain 
a member of the advisory committée 
named by President Wilson to co-ordinate 
and assist in the work. This committee, 
in addition to Mr. Broenniman, consists 
of Alexander J. Hemphill, chairman, 
Julius H. Barnes, S. Reading Bertron, C. 
A. Coffin, R. Fulton Cutting, Elbert H. 

» W. L. Honnold, Captain J. F. 
Lucey, Henry L. Stimson, Oscar S. Straus, 


Frank Trumbull, Frank A. Vanderlip and 
John Beaver White. 


NOTES 

B. H. Wunder, New York flour broker, 
has gone to Minneapolis to visit his mill 
connections. 

A. L. Pearson, sales-manager for the 
Kaull Milling Co., Kansas City, called at 
this office this week. 

Most of the Barge Canal terminals at 
New York will be completed and ready 
for operation at the opening of naviga- 
tion on the canal next spring, according 
to announcement by *State Engineer 
Frank M. Williams. work of estab- 
lishing these terminals has been greatly 
retarded as a result of the war. Ter- 
minals at other points are also rapidly 


- nearing completion. 


In connection with the plan recently an- 
nounced by the Grain Corporation for the 
purchase of compulsory substitutes, 
George A. Zabriskie, head of the distrib- 
uting department of the Food Adminis- 
tration, has appealed to the patriotism of 
the bakers cmp sw the country to use 
up their stocks of these as far as possible, 
so as to avoid the immense amount of 
detail work attendant upon handling them 
by the Grain Corporation. 

Regarding the statement that by reason 
of the congestion at the port of New York 
it may be een ew | to divert some of the 
traffic to Philadelphia; the Merchants’ As- 


-sociation of New York points out that the 


condition is much exaggerated, proof of 
which is offered by the fact that four of 
the trunk lines reaching the New Jersey 
shore opposite Manhattan-since the begin- 
ning of 1914 are now receiving 7 per cent 
fewer loaded cars than in the heavy year 
of 1916, despite a war traffic never before 
equaled. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puitapetpuia, Pa., Noy. 30.—The mar- 
ket for flour maintained a firm tone this 
week owing to continued government buy- 
ing, but demand for local consumption 
was only moderate, as most of the jobbers 
and bakers had previously satisfied their 
wants and were not disposed to follow the 
recent advance in prices asked by the 
mills. The latter are mostly busy on their 
export contracts and are not offering very 
freely. The general range of quotations 
was $10.25@10.65 for soft winter and 
$10.85@11.20 for hard winter and spring, 
all per 196 Ibs, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 


NOTES 


The ‘food administration on Tuesday 
fined 13 small bakers for making false 
reports, 

John Willard Craig, export flour man- 
ager of the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., has 
applied for membership to the Commer- 
cial Exchange. 

Among visitors on the Commercial Ex- 
change week was J. B. Edgar, repre- 
senting the a Tg Co., feed man- 
ufacturers, of Memphis, Tenn. 

According to a report of the state de- 

artment of agriculture, issued last 

ednesday, the crop of corn this year 
was 63,597,435 bus, against 65,260,885 last 

ear, while buckwheat produced 6,191,600 

us, against 5,570,125 in 1917. 

Louis Schultz, a flour dealer of this city, 
had his license revoked for 30 days be- 
cause he refused to accept a shipment of 
140 sacks flour and ignored the Food Ad- 
ministration’s order to call and explain 
why. The action was taken against 
Schultz by Fred D. Baker, a broker. 

Fred C, Haller, chief of the Baking 
Division of the. Food Administration, in 
calling a meeting of the baking interests 
of this state at Harrisburg, on Monday, 
says: “Food Administration officials, rec- 
ognizing the difficulties under which the 


bakers have been working during the war, 
and app the cheerful and patri- 
otic ration the Food Administration 
has received from the baking trade, urge 
as large an attendance as le. Many 
lessons have been learned during the war, 
and it is the intention of the Food Ad- 
ministration that the good which has re- 
sulted therefrom shall be conserved and 
developed to its fullest extent.” 
Samuet S. Dantets. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 30.—Since the an- 
nouncement that the Food Administra- 
tion had removed restrictions on the use 
of all white flour, millers’ agents have 
found it almost impossible to sell substi- 
tutes of any kind. Barley flour, especial- 
ly, has been such a drug on the market 
that no one is trying to make sales, and 
most prices have been withdrawn. 

While the bakers are well supplied with 
substitutes of various kinds, apf have 
hesitated to use them, even when disposed 
to do so, for fear that their competitors 
would make all-wheat bread, and in this 
way take away their trade. The result is 
that substitutes are side-tracked, and the 
public is getting all-white bread, as well 
as cake and pastry. 

There is no shortage of white flour here, 
as stocks are ample, not only in Boston, 
but throughout New England. This is one 
of the reasons why the demand for flour 
for mill shipment has been so slow during 
the last few weeks. Salesmen of reputa- 
tion are returning from business trips 
with few sales to. their credit. All have 
the same story, and that is that every one 
is loaded up with flour and will not be 
in the market for new supplies for some 
time. 

One thing greatly to be desired by the 
New England flour men is that the Food 
Administration in buying flour for export 
should come into this section and take 
some of the surplus existing here, as most 
jobbers and receivers are carrying more 
flour now than at any time in months, for 
which they find absolutely no outlet. Con- 
ditions are almost as bad in the wheat 
flour situation here as in the one for sub- 
stitutes. 

Retailers as a rule have only moderate 
supplies of flour on hand, but under pres- 
ent disturbed conditions they are dis- 
posed to let matters rest and await de- 
velopments, as they know they can get all 
the flour they require, and most of it at 
second hands, and considerably under the 
mill price. 

The general demand for flour, however, 
is slowly increasing, as the family con- 
sumer is taking hold a little better, and 
eventually the increased use will make 
itself felt in the wholesale market, but 
at present there is little improvement to 
report. 

All corn products show considerable 
weakness in prices. White corn flour, 
white corn meal and hominy grits are all 
25@35c per 100 lbs lower. hite corn 
flakes and cream of maize are unchanged. 
Oatmeal is in better demand, with the 
market higher. Rye flour quiet and nom- 
inal, with not much offering and very little 


_ demand. 


GOVERNMENT PRICES FOR SUBSTITUTES 
A. I, Merigold has been —— spe- 
cial representative for New — of 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion to receive tenders of carload lots of 


- Victory flour and compulsory wheat flour 


substitutes at the established prices de- 
livered Boston seaboard, under special 
conditions noted as follows: 

In no case will the price be higher than 
actual invoice, plus freight. Commodities 
must be delivered in carload lots on ex- 
port freight rate to port of Boston. Ship- 
ping directions will be furnished later. 


Delivery to be made in 140-lb jute ex- . 


port sacks. Arrangement regarding other 
styles of packages now existing will be 
announced in the near future. Assorted 
sizes will be accepted in same car, and the 
Grain ee representative will ar- 
range for handling less than carload lots 
as soon as possible. No broken —— 
or unsound products will be purchased. 
No purchase exceeding one carload from 
any one seller will be made without s 
eee from the Grain Corporation 
TS. 


As it is now possible to rehase 
these commodities at lower than estab- 
lished Grain Corporation prices, the seller 
is required in each case to agree that in 


December 4, 1918 


the event he later purchases substitute 
products or Victory flour within 60 days 
of the date of sale to the Grain Corpora- 
tion at a lower price, he will remit the 
difference to the Grain Corporation. 
Louis W, DePass. 


ROCHESTER 
Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 30.—City mills 
d an aggregate of 9,300 bbls of 
our this week, or 50 per cent of capacity, 
against 44 per cent last week. Of this 
amount, 6,900 bbls were spring, 1,800 win- 
ter and 600 rye. 

Despite the fact fhat it was a short 
week, mills made a much better showing 
than they have since early in October. 
Further, prices are slanting up, and what 
is also a factor in the situation is the be- 
lief that milling is again becoming a real 
business. 

Inquiry from all quarters was much 
better. The government was in the mar- 
ket this week, and bought considerable 
spring patent. The prices it paid ranged 
around $10.75 bbl, jute, seaboard deliv- 


ery. 

It looks now as though millers here 
would continue to make the present ex- 
traction of. flour, despite the repeal of 
the minimum rule. The public is not de- 
manding any change, and millers can 
hardly see their way clear, with the pres- 
ent small margin of profit, to use a larger 
amount of wheat for a barrel of flour, 
throwing the remainder into feed. 

Commenting on trade, millers here have 
experienced betterment in varying degrees, 
from some improvement up to those who 
admit that they have orders booked ahead 
for weeks at capacity. 

So far as known, the government has 
not taken over any of the substitutes. 
There is a slight demand for rice flour 
and corn flour, but it is ngligible. Some 
of the grocers who have substitutes under 
the car-lot minimum, claim that, as the 
government created the market and forced 
the grocer to carry the substitutes, it 
should remy an outlet that would safe- 
guard t from financial loss. 

The car situation is still rather des- 
perate. Most mills have considerable 
wheat on hand, otherwise some of them 
would have closed down. One reports that 
it has not been able to get a car of wheat 
from Buffalo in three weeks. On the 
other hand, farmers are hauling in their 
winter wheat freely. With the price fixed, 
there is a disposition to turn it into 
money. Some millers here look to see 
wheat out of growers’ hands much earlier 
than usual. . 

Although the price of spring patents 
is working gradually higher, it has not 
stimulated bakers to load up in anticipa- 
tion of a further advance. Spring pat- 
ents, car lots, are now quoted at $10.90 
@11.10 bbl, cotton ¥%’s, Boston delivery; 
jobbing lots, local trade mostly, $11.30 
@11.45. 

There is more demand for winter 
straights at around $10.65 bbl, cotton 
¥,’s, car lots, Boston. 

Demand for rye flour is fair, but there 
is no insistent inquiry. The ruling price 
for the best grade of light-color flour is 
$4.80 per 100 lbs, cotton, car lots, Bos- 
ton, or 10c easier than last week. 

Trade in graham flour is dead. It now 
looks as though there is little hope for 
much betterment as long as 100 per cent 
flour is regularly put on the market. With 
the present high extraction, the differ- 
ence is so small as to stifle demand for 
the graham. 

Entire wheat flour is in light demand, 
with the bulk of the business in less than 
car lots at $10.95 bbl, cotton 14’s, Boston. 

There is strong demand for buckwheat 
flour. Some continue to mix it with 
other flour, with prices according. Pure 
buckwheat, however, is quoted as high as 
$9 per 100 Ibs, in small lots. 

re is little change in the feed sit- 
uation, although some millers report that 
there has been a less insistent demand the 
last few days. Bran and middlings sell 
for full government prices. While there 
is some rye feed in the market, it is all 
absorbed locally at $52@53 ton, sacked, 
in small lots. 





NOTES 
There is still a shortage of mill help 
here. 


J. A. Hinds & Co., as is their custom, 
presented each of their employees with 
a fine turkey for Thanksgiving. 

The Genesee River is materially help- 
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ing out the coal situation. Several of 
the mills are getting about water enous 
to run, without recourse to their sup 
mentary steam plants or to electric power. 
Ambrose R. Gorsline died at his home 
in this city Nov. 25, aged 60. At one time 
he was actively engaged in the milling 
business here, selling his milling interests 
several years ago to L. R. Rogers. Mr. 
Gorsline was prominent in Masonic cir- 
cles, and was a member of the Rochester 


Yacht Club. 
T. W. Kwapr. 





BALTIMORE 


Bautrmore, Mp., Nov. 30.—Flour was 
firm but inactive. Some mills advanced 
prices, while others stood pat, but in 
neither case was trading stimulated to 
any extent. Even the business in nego- 
tiation a week ago failed to materialize; 
not because the mills were not willing to 
meet the buyers, but because the buyers, 
having large stocks, lost faith and con- 
cluded to hold off and take chances. 

Spring generally ran $10.75@11, 
cotton, though early in the week it was 
claimed that some reputable brands were 
obtainable as a as asin if mt re 
Consignments, plague of trade 
and a market killer, were quietly seekin 
bids. All offerings stiffened up towa 
the close. Sales were moderate, and in- 
cluded 2,000 bbls of a well-known make, 
early, at $10.80, cotton, or $10.70, jute. 
The quality leader advanced from $10.85 
to $11, cotton. 

Hard winter was nominally held at 
$10.75@11, cotton, but was quick to back 
away from this on signs of business. 
About midweek some 2,000 bbls of a 
much-advertised Kansas City brand was 
sold to a local buyer at $10.75, in sacks, 
for shipment after the turn of the year. 
Nearly all the buying is for deferred shi 
ment, since it is practically impossible 
to secure permits. 

Soft winter showed some improvement 
at $9.75@10, bulk. A few cars of ay 
vania were sold early at $9.60, bulk, 
though most of the trading was done at 
the range given, chiefly at $9.80 for fancy 
Maryland quality, with $10, bulk, bid and 
refused for 1,000 bbls of a s al make 
at the close. Offerings were limited and 
held high, due doubtless to the fact that 
the near-by mills are working on govern- 
ment orders. 

City mills ran full on both domestic 
and export trade. Quotations unchanged 
on flour, but 50¢ ton lower on feed, to 
conform to decline in sacks. Receipts 
of flour for the week, 87,024 bbls; des- 
tined for export, 77,157. 


GRAIN TRADE REPORT CALL CANCELED 


United States Food Administration bul- 
letin: “The Food Administration has 
canceled its call for the proposed report, 
on Dec. 31, 1918, covering the preceding 
three months’ activities of the grain trade. 
We do this because it has come to our at- 
tention that a very large percentage of 
the grain trade would be unable to make 
accurate reports covering the three 
months’ period in question. - 

“Licensees, however, are advised that a 
report as originally outlined, covering the 
first six months’ period ending June 30, 
1919, will be called for in due time. All 
parties are therefore requested to -keep 
their books, accounting and records in 
such manner and form as will permit of 
prompt compiling of an accurate re 
when called for. Transactions in whole 
grains only are to be reported. The rules 
and regulations as previously published, 
and gs made regarding proper ex- 
pense items, will remain in force. 


NOTES 


Grain rts from here this week were 
1,177,108 1,016,035 wheat, 32,569 
oats and 128,504 rye. 

Gilles J, Shaw, formerly of G. J. Shaw 
& Co., flour jobbers, died suddenly, of 
heart trouble, last Tuesday, aged 61. 

Receipts of flour at Baltimore from 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, 3,278,007 bbls, compared 
with 2,880,902 for same period last year. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 7 to Nov. 30, 2,919 bus; year ago, 
13,161. Range of prices this week, $1.30 
@1.38; last year, $1.40@1.70. 

. Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 18 to Nov. 30, 1,198,883 bus; same 
period last year, 1,339,207. Range of 
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Pape this week, $2.12@92.391,; last year, 
85@2.13. 


Visitors were J. F. Diefenbach, man- 
ager St. Paul Or gar alin Cc. N. 
ting and ‘A. R. by; ers, She 
herdstown, W. ‘Va; \H. J. Diffenbaugh, 
- Diffenbaugh & Bragg, grain, Kansas 


It has been discovered, it is stated, that 


corncobs have a commercial value as con- — 


oe adhesive » cellulose, glucose 
and alcohol, and we podenes in this 
direction have developed promising pos- 
sibilities. 


Receipts of millfeed at Baltimore in 
November, 1,994 tons; exports, 291. Re- 
ceipts in November, 1917, 2,289 tons; ex- 
ports, 497. Receipts from Jan. 1 to Dec. 
1, 1918, 19,120 tons; ni “oh 3,858. Re- 
ceipts from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, 1917, 11,- 
279 tons; exports, 999. 

Receipts of grain at Baltimore in No- 
vember, 2,776,441 bus; exports, 2,470,695. 
Receipts in November, 1917, 5,176,836 bus; 
exports, 3,623,903. Receipts from Jan. 1 
to Dec. 1, 1918, 35,905,582 bus; exports, 
28,571,950. Receipts from Jan. 1 to Dec. 
1, 1917, 73,844,067 bus; exports, 61,238,129. 

The Food Administration gives warn- 
ing as follows: “In the coming year we 
must send 20,000,000 tons of food to 
rete AE “serps the limit of the load- 
ing capacity at our ports. The magnitude 
of this undertaking may better un- 
derstood in comparison with our pre-war 
exports of less than 6,000,000 tons per 
year and the export last year of only 
11,820,000 tons.” 

Cxuanrtes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 


Burrawo, N. Y., Nov. 30.—As a rule, 
millers report the domestic demand only 
fair, but an occasional round lot is being 
sold in the East on the basis of last 
week’s prices, or not quite up to quota- 
tions, e trouble is that the mills are 
not depending on the home trade, run- 
ning mostly on government orders and 
a good export business. It is well that 
conditions are no different, with the scar- 
wy of labor prevailing at present. 

t 





is not a matter of wages, as the men. 


are receiving the highest pay ever 
dreamed of. However, the fat jobs in 
the war plants are becoming a thing of 
the past, and in a short time the “expert 
mechanic,” —t a salary of $10@12 
per day, may be looking for a job at 
about that much per vom 

There is no change in the prices of 
wheat flour, and apparently no strength 
to the market. Rye flour is very dull, 
and there is plenty of it for all needs. 
Barley, corn and rice flour are dead in 
this community, Holders are wondering 
what is to become of these. So far the 
government has made no effort to relieve 
them of quite liberal stocks, and it would 
probably not all be accepted, as much 
of it is not in as good condition as it 
was when purchased. 

Millfeeds might be obtained here with 
100 bbls or so of flour in the car, but 
there is no disposition- shown even then 
to accommodate the would-be buyer, as 
the miller is not in a position to spare 
a pound of either bran or middlings. The 
small dealer is getting a big price for all 
he can scrape up. Prac y no barley 
or rye feeds are offered on spot. 

Corn-meal coarse feed easier, and de- 
mand is steadily increasing under the 
concessions offered by local mills. Gluten 
feed advanced $2 ton, and demand was 
active. No hominy feed was offered, and 
any price could obtained. Oil meal 
was again cleaned up, as far as the mills 


‘are concerned, and it is probable that 


they will not be in the market for some 
time, as a foreign demand is looked for 
after the turn of the year. Cottonseed 
meal is in fairly good demand, and of- 
—. light. 
Rolled oats quiet and only steady. 
Oat hulls firmer, and there was quite a 
demand, with offerings light. - 

Buckwheat flour scarce and wg te 
lowest price quoted for pure, in 5-lb pa- 
per mony was $7 per 100 lbs. Buckwheat 
is at $3.35 per 100 Ibs, bulk, 
track, Buffalo, for fancy, while off qual- 
ity is offered at $3@3,25. 

Kafir corn is offered at $8.10 per 100 
Ibs, bulk, track. 

; THE OUTPUT 

Nearly all of the mills in this district 

were down Thanksgiving Day, and the 


- $273,000,000 in Au 


output for the week was otherwise re- 
stricted. Production was 139,020 bbls, 
representing 84 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 151,500, or 90 per cent, 
a week ago, 171,900, or 6,300 bus over ca- 
pacity, a year ago, 126,100, or 76 per 
cent, in 1916, 159,450, or 96 we cent, in 
1915, 183,200, or 97 per cent, in 1914, and 
109,500, or 80 per cent, in 1913. 


NOTES " . 
The Great Lakes Transit Corporati 


will bri down the lakes about 60,000 
tons of flour for export, before naviga- 
tion closes. : 


The Gerhard Kluck Baking Co., cap- 
ital $150,000, has been incorporated here. 
The directors are Gerhard, Gerhard E. 
and Frederick Klueck. 

Steamers intended to hold grain all 
winter are being unloaded daily, and 
others added to list at the breakwall. 
The amount now afloat is about 15,000,000 
bus. 

Stocks of. wheat. here in store are 
about 10,200,000 bus, compared with 
6,177,000 a year ago, of which 3,245,000 
bus were Canadian; no Canadian wheat 
here this year. 

The suit of the Banner Milling Co. 
against the state of New York, concern- 
ing the taking of its mill for canal ter- 
minal purposes, will come up during the 
week of Dec. 9. _ 

ear shipping orders are being re- 
ceived here for export grain, and it is 
likely. that a large amount of all kinds 
of grain, especially wheat, will be shipped 
out within the next few weeks. 

With more wheat than the country 
knows what to do with, it seems strange 
that the new edict prohibiting the furnish- 
ing of more than two ounces of wheat 
bread to a customer at a meal has been 
posted in eating-houses. 

The Moffat Ale Brewery, one of the 
oldest in the city is being converted into 
a flour mill, at least to the extent of two 
Midgets. Part of the machinery is now 
here. The new millers intend to turn out 
about 120 bbls daily when in operation. 


Receipts of grain at this port show a 
heavy falling off from a year ago, while 


there is a large increase in receipts of* 


flour. The figures follow: 


1918 1917 1916 


Flour, bbis.. 6,042,946 4,333,530 6,617,302 
Wheat, bus. .52,828,968 - 83,842,432 117,862,984 
Cern, bus.... 2,027,920 1,495,247 3,147,457 
Oats, bus.... 6,630,208 27,560,509 20,641,401 
Barley, bus.. 2,200,132 9,530,552 9,164,746 
Rye, bus.... 6,444,883 2,699,453 1,282,446 
Flaxseed, bus 1,775,128 1,555,882 65,459,978 





71,907,239 126,584,075 157,559,012 
E. BanGasser. 





Foreign Trade Decreases 

Wasuineoton, D. C., Nov. 30.—Imports 
as well as exports of merchandise de- 
creased in October as compared with pre- 
ceding months of this year, according to 
a statement issued by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Imports were valued at $247,000,000, 
against $262,000,000 in September and 
t of year, and 
$221,000,000 in October, 1917, During the 
10 months ended with October, 1918, the 
value of imports was $2,569,000,000, 
against $2,504,000,000 in 1917. 

Exports amounted to $503,000,000, 
against $550,000,000 in September and 
$528,000,000 in August of year, and 
$542,000,000 in October, 1917. During the 
10 months ended with October, 1918, ex- 
ports amounted to $5,063,000,000, a de- 
crease from $5,146,000,000 in the same 
period a year ago. 

Imports as well as exports of gold are 


decreasing. The imports amounted to less . 


than $1,500,000 in October of this year, 
against over $4,000,000 in October, 1917, 
and during the 10 months ended with 
October of this year to $58,000,000, against 
$532,000,000 in 1917. Gold exports dur- 
ing October, 1918, amounted to $2,000,- 
000, against $11,000,000 a year and 
during the 10 months oniad with ber 
of this year to $36,000,000, against $360,- 
000,000 last year. 

The trade in silver continues to in- 
crease. Imports increased from $38,000,- 
000 — the 10 months ended with Oc- 
tober, 1917, to $62,000,000 in 1918, and 
silver exports increased in the same period 
from $69,000,000 to $197,000,000. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 
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NASHVILLE 

Nasuvittz, Tenn., Nov. 30.—Domestic 
buying of flour is estimated to have been 
equal to the full capacity of the milis, 
and an additional 40 per cent has been 
booked for export account, giving a dif- 
ferent phase to business from anythin 
that has prevailed since the opening o 
the new season. : 

Mills attribute the increased domestic 
demand to the higher prices and extension 
of shipping time to 60 days. The latter 
change brought a great many buyers into 
the market, because it enables them to 
anticipate the demand for January, 1919. 
About 50 per cent of the sales were of 
this class, while the remainder were for 
either prompt or 30 days’ shipment. 

A majority of the larger mills have 
secured some export business during the 
last two weeks. The acceptances were 
well scattered. As a result of increased 
demand for flour, the millfeed situation, 
which has been serious because of short- 
age, is beginning to improve. 

Very few of southeastern mills had 
any Victory mixed flour on hand when this 
grade was eliminated by the Food Admin- 
istration, but there are many holders of 
corn and barley flours. The latter are 
now disposing of their stocks to the Grain 
Corporation for export. 

Flour prices have steadily advanced the 
last two weeks, and some of the mills have 
reached the maximum mark under the 
Food Administration rules: The upward 
trend has been due to advanced prices 
being paid for wheat. Mills have exhaust- 
ed their reserve stocks of wheat, and to 
cover sales of flour have been forced to 
buy wheat in St. Louis and other markets. 

Quotations: standard soft winter wheat 
flour, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
aay $10.35@10.80, mainly $10.40@ 


Rehandlers report improvement in de- 
mand for Minnesota and Kansas flours. 
Prices are up 20c this week and are 50@ 
75c above the low mark. Jobbers look 
for maximum prices in a short time. Quo- 
tations: spring wheat flour, 98 lbs, cotton 
or jute, delivered at Nashville, $10.90@ 
= hard winter wheat flour, $10.60@ 

The corn situation was extremely quiet. 
Prices of corn Ss are demoralized. 
Grits have been quoted as low as $3.15 per 
100 Ibs, f.o.b. Ohio River points. . Corn 
meal is almost nominal. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 188,190 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 112,730, or 59.9 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 81,360 bbls 
and 44.5 per cent of capacity last week, 
80.7 per cent the same week in 1917, 74 in 
1916, 58.5 in 1915, 51.1 in 1914, 52.1 in 
1913 and 51.6 in 1912, 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Nov. 30 Nov. 23 
Flour, bbig ..........+... 29,800 33,800 
Wheat, bus .......s.se0. 291,000 322,000 
QO, BRD Kove cccctsnceee 143,500 127,200 
ee PT eee 633,600 611,600 


GROWING WHEAT LOOKS FINE 
According to reports to the department 
of agriculture of Tennessee, labor short- 
age greatly delayed sowing wheat in No- 
vember, and on this account the idea of 
increasing acreage in some sections was 
abandoned. 

All counties have not been heard from, 
but the department says that advices 
indicate that the crop will be fully as large 
as last year, when there was a record 
acreage. Wheat P seagee: early is report- 
ed to be looking fine, and generally good 
stands have been secured. 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this week, 
187 cars. 

James Cate & Son, Hopkinsville, Ky., 
whose flour and corn mill was burned, 
will rebuild. Machinery has been bought 
for a plant of 150 bbls daily, to be ready 
next spring. 

Matt Cohen, commissioner of agricul- 
ture of Kentucky, in a late report gives 
the acreage of wheat in this state as 12 
per cent larger than last year, with the 
condition 97 per cent. He reports a fall- 
ing off of 5 bus per acre in yield of corn 
this year, with production for the state 
97,500,000 bus. 

Joun Lerrer. 
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MAKING EXPORT CONNECTIONS 


There is a general expectation in the 
Canadian flour trade that as soon as the 
ery for food in Euro has been met, 
and the work of demobilizing the allied 
armies there has become advanced, pres- 
ent arrangements for buying flour for 
export will be discontinued and the trade 
allowed to revert to its old channels and 
independent methods. All the active mill- 
ing companies are receiving correspond- 
ence from abroad that suggests a change 
in this direction, and most of these are 
already arranging accordingly. 

Unquestionably, the Canadian milling 
industry has learned many valuable les- 
sons about export trade from the war. 
The chief of these is the hard fact that, 
without such business, about fifty per 
cent or more of the present active milling 
capacity of this country would have to be 

rmanently shut down. Exporting is the 
ife of the business of Canada, beyond 
any question of doubt. 

This being the case, it is essential that 
every miller who has enough capacity to 
make shipping possible should now bend 
his mind to the problem of finding suit- 
able outlet for any possible surplus. It 
is easy to sell for export if the seller 
knows where and how to do it. The pres- 
ent is the time for assembling this infor- 
mation and making all possible prelim- 
inary arrangements. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 
Millers are feeling the benefit of the 


lessened restrictions upon trading and the 
generally improved outlook in the trade. 
Now that the war is over, the fear of 
scarcity removed and the prospect of an 
early return to more. natural conditions 
assured, buyers are ordering flour more 
freely. Domestic prices show no changes. 
The standard price for 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour is $11.25 bbl, 
in 98-lb bags, f.o.b. Ontario points, 30- 
day terms, or $11.15 for cash. Ontario 
soft winter wheat flour, in second-hand 
jute bags, $10.25, Toronto; Ontario 
spring wheat flour, $10.15, in bags, To- 
ronto. 

Sales of flour for export are restricted. 
The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., does not 
seem free to operate at the equivalent of 
prices being paid in the United States, 
and its purchasing is spasmodic. Millers 
are at a loss to understand why the ex- 
port price of flour is not brought into 
sharp relationship with the price of wheat 
and the figures being paid in United 
States for similar s, and kept thete. 

There seems to be a lot of confusion 
and misunderstanding among buyers and 
government officials which reflects itself 
in their trading operations. Presum- 
ably, this will clear away in time. Pres- 
ent quotation for Manitoba spring wheat 
flour of standard extraction is $10.65 bbl, 


in 140-lb bags, f.o.b. seaboard. 


Ontario winter wheat flour is hardly 
quotable, as the Canada food board has 
been refusing to allow this grade to be 
ship out of the country. It is under- 
stood, however, that permission has now 
been given for the sale of some 50,000 
bbls for near-by shipment. This will re- 
lieve the market temporarily, and may be 
followed later by further action of the 
kind if this should be thought necessary. 
A tentative quotation for soft winter 
wheat flour, in bulk, seaboard, would be 
$9.60 bbl. ; 

MILLFEED 
ran and shorts are much in demand. 
Mills could sell many times their output. 





These feeds at their controlled prices, are 
relatively so much cheaper than any other 
that it is no wonder buyers are insistent 
in their requests for more. The standard 
price for bran is $37 ton, and shorts $42, 
in bags, car or mix-car lots, delivered On- 
tario points. 
WHEAT 

Pressure by farmers to sell their On- 
tario winter wheat continues. A little 
relief was afforded this week by the sale 
of a quantity of flour for export, but for 
the most part mills have all they can 
carry and are in no position to store or 
handle more than they have now on hand. 

Ontario winter wheat is selling at $2.31 
bu for No. 2 soft winter, basis in store, 
Montreal; No. 3, $2.27; No. 2 spring, 
$2.26; No. 3 spring, $2.22,—for car lots, 
and 5c bu less for Ge than car lots. 

Western spring wheat is arriving on 
this side of the Great Lakes with fair 
freedom, and by the close of navigation 
there should be enough in store to carry 
the Ontario mills well into the winter. 
All-rail winter shipment may be expected 
to provide for the remaining demand. 
The standard price for No, 1 northern, 
track, Bay ports, is $2.35 bu, and No. 2 
northern $2.32, including supervisors’ tax. 


CEREAL 


Rolled oats and oatmeal are in good de- 
mand at full prices. Rolled oats, in 90- 
Ib bags, delivered, $4.90@5; oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Oats and barley are moving more or 
less freely. Corn and rye are not much 
wanted. Now that substitutes for wheat 
flour are no longer compulsory, the only 
value attaching to these grains is from 
their use as feed. Ontario oats are selling 
at 77@80c bu, car lots, shipping points; 
barley, $1.03@1.08; rye, $1.62; buckwheat, 
$1.50; peas, $2.10. 


NOTES 


The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is ask- 
ing Canadian mills to make their flour 
better than government standard, where 
export shipment is intended. 

Under the relaxation of regulations for 
flour mills announced at Ottawa this 
week, mills are now permitted to make 
a limited amount of feed flour. 

At a recent meeting of Canadian mill- 
ers, the matter of a permanent association 
was broached. No decision to form such 
was reached, but it is understood the mill- 
ers are mostly favorable to the idea. 

It is understood that Lincoln Goldie 
will shortly relinquish the management 
of the flour mill at Guelph which formerly 
belon to the James Goldie Co., Ltd. 
Mr. die has been temporarily carrying 
on the business for the new owners. 

Official figures show that during the 
year ended Oct. 31, 1918, Canada ex- 

rted 10,131,845 bbls flour, valued at 

108,637,798. A year ago the figures 
were 8,120,178 bbls valued at $68,371,300, 
and two years ago 8,316,494 bbls, valued 
at $46,008,918. 

The government of New Brunswick 
has decided to increase its bonus for the 
establishment of flour mills in that prov- 
ince. For some years it has a $1,000 
to persons. setting up 25-bbl mills at 
points approved by the ernment. It 
is now prepared to pa ,000 to 50-bbl 
mills that comply with the regulations. 
This policy is intended to encourage the 

wth of a milling industry, and has for 
its foundation a desire to augment the 
supplies of millfeed available for farm- 
ers. 

The Canada food board has agreed to is- 
sue licenses for exportation of 50,000 bbls 
of Ontario winter wheat flour in order 
to relieve the congestion existing in this 


province. The production of this wheat 
this year was underestimated, and for 
some weeks farmers have been offering 
millers more than they could absorb. The 
market for the flour is limited chiefly to 
cracker factories and pastry bakers, and 
as these are already fully supplied for 
the present, there was no alternative but 
to allow the flour to go abroad. It is 
understood the Wheat Export Co., Ltd:, 
is willing to buy soft winter wheat flour. 
The Canada food board has issued an 
order providing that for spring wheat, 
quality No. 2 northern or better; for win- 
ter wheat, quality No. 2 or better, On- 
tario or Quebec standard winter and 
spring wheat, not more than 264 lbs should 
be used to produce 196 lbs flour, In 
manufacturing wheat of lower test, ad- 
ditional quantities of wheat are permit- 
ted. Of the by-products not more than 
5 lbs feeding flour should be separated, 
and the rest must be sold as bran or 
shorts. All containers must be plainly 
marked with net weight, name and ad- 
dress of manufacturer, and nature of 
contents. Packages of less than 49 Ibs 
must be in denominations of 31%, 7, 12, 
14 or 24 Ibs. No conditions must be im- 
posed on purchasers. Permits in writ- 
ing will be granted for the manufacture 
of farina or purified middlings. Regula- 
tions on bran and shorts are re-enacted. 


MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Nov. 30.—A feature 
of the Canadian milling week was the 
announcement that the government had 
os millers permission to resume export 

usiness with South African connections, 
and had also released a certain amount 
of space to the above ports. This is the 
first relaxation of the kind since war was 
declared. The volume of this business 
so far has not been large, but sales of 
fair-sized lots were reported for which 
ocean freight space was engaged at $59.50 
ton. 

Millers also report a good, steady busi- 
ness with the West Indies, and as the 
prospects are that freight space to these 
ports will be more plentiful in the near 
future, shipments may increase. A fair 
amount of business has been done with 
Newfoundland, a shipment of one full 
cargo of 28,000 sacks being made by two 
millers this week. 

The local market for spring wheat flour 
is unchanged. Demand from country 
buyers is quieter. The market, on the 
whole, has been fairly active. Govern- 
ment standard grade in car lots for ship- 
ment to country points is selling at $11.25 
bbl, in bags, Montreal freights, and to city 
bakers at $11.25, delivered, with 50 to 100 
bag lots at $11.35, and smaller quantities 
at $11.45, all less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

Winter wheat flour is quiet at steady 
prices, with broken lots selling at $11.10 
bbl in new cotton bags, and at $10.80 in 
second-hand jute bags, ex-store. 

In the market for substitutes, prices 
are 50c@$1 bbl lower. In a wholesale 
way rye flour is selling at $11@11.50, oat 
flour at $11.20, white corn flour at $9.80, 
barley flour at $9.40 and mixed corn flour 
at $8 bbl, in bags, delivered to the trade. 

A good trade continues in millfeed. A 
feature was the sale of 30 straight car- 
loads of shorts by a western miller at 
$42 ton, including bags, ex-track, spot 
cash, and several cars of feed flour at 





$3.75 bag. Apart from this the bulk of 


the business has been done in broken lots, 
with sales of pure grain moullie at $68 
@70 ton, pure oat moullie at $64, barley 
feed at $60@62, and mixed moullie at 
$50, including bags, delivered to the 
trade. Car lots of bran continue at $37.25, 
es at $42.25, including bags, ex- 
t - 

There is no change in rolled oats. Do- 
mestic demand is steady for broken lots, 


and sales of standard grades were made 
at $4.85@5 per bag of 90 lbs, delivered to 
the trade. Golden corn meal has moved 
fairly well at $5.40@5.60 per bag. 


NOTES 


The longshoremen at St. John, N. B., 
who are demanding 75¢ per hour instead 
of the 45c which has been paid, are still 


- idle. . 


J. A. Marshall, local manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
was in Quebec for a few days this week 
on business connected with the company. 

The first large ocean passenger liner 
to dock at the Canadian winter port, St. 
John, N. B., was the Tunisian, on Novy. 
23. Besides general cargo the steamer 
brought a number of passengers and re- 
turned officers and men. 

A meeting of spring wheat flour mill- 
ers and the Canada food board was held 
at Ottawa on Nov. 26, when several. im- 
portant questions were discussed, includ- 
ing the standard grade of flour, the pro- 
duction of feed flour and the taking over 
of substitutes for wheat flour left in mill- 
ers’ and dealers’ hands for export account, 
but no definite decision was arrived at on 
any of the questions, and another meet- 
ing will likely be held in the near future. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wriynirze, Man., Nov. 30.—While some 
mills report a lighter volume of business 
than for some time, there is, generally 
speaking, a good demand for ‘flour 
throughout the western provinces. Mills 
also have a fair amount of export busi- 
ness. The question of disposing of the 
large stocks of substitutes now on hand 
is receiving attention, but no definite ar- 
rangements have yet been made. Some 
millers are of the opinion that, if the 
prices hold, they will be able gradually 
to dispose of their surplus stocks without 
serious loss. 

Prices for regulation 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour, per barrel, 
in 98-lb cotton or jute sacks, cash or 
sight draft terms, are as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west....... $10.60 
pT MPO rer eh eee Pee ee 10.60 
Bee AtChewan 2 neces ceccscescecccces 10.50 
FN Et OPE EE TERE TLE TATE EE TOT 10.40 


0. 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.60 
British Columbia, coast territory...... 10.70 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.75 
Prined RUpehe eos chi eis Ksscedoevesce 10.90 

Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 
10¢ bbl over; 24's, cotton, 3@c over. Covers 
for 98's, 49’s or 24’s, 60c bbl extra. 


MILLFEED 


-The demand for bran and shorts, while 
not quite so urgent as previously, is still 
heavy, and is taking care of all that mills 
have to offer. Inquiry for mixed feed, 
which some plants have been manu factur- 
ing, has slackened. Current quotations: 
Manitoba delivery, bran $31 ton, shorts 
$36; Saskatchewan delivery, bran $28, 
shorts $33; Alberta delivery, bran $28, 
shorts $33,—in bags, f.o.b. mills. 


WHEAT 


Deliveries of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the week have averaged 759 cars per day. 
Much of this has gone through to the 
Head of the Lakes. Practically the only 
buying in this market has been on ac- 
count of eastern milling interests. Quo- 
tations: No. 1 northern, $2.241, bu; No. 
2 northern, $2.2114%4; No. 3 northern, 
$2.17,,—in store, Fort William or Port 
Arthur, plus 3c bu supervisors’ tax. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Receipts of oats have been light. On 


Thursday, 70 cars were inspected, as 


against 268 a year . Most of this 
grain is moving pany western demand 
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for both milling and Seeding grotes ap- 
parently being satisfied for the present. 
Friday’s closing price for No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats was 81%c bu, in 
store, Fort William, a decline of approx- 
imately 34%4c for the week. No. 3 Ca- 
nadian western barley, $1.0634, a decline 
of 2%,c; No. 2 rye, $1.60, a decline of 2c. 


OATMEAL 


There is no change as regards rolled 
oats and oatmeal. The demand is ex- 
cellent, and all cereal plants are running 
steadily. Prices remain at old level. Quo- 
tations: rolled oats, mixed cars, f.o.b. de- 
livery points, $4.60@4.80 per 80-lb bag; 
standard oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 


WHEAT INSPECTIONS 


Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 
peg, by cars, for the week ending Nov. 27, 
with comparison: 


1918 1917 
) 2k | Sree ve irs 732 954 
PEOE), BO bei ccateraveecceeses 625 878 
Ne Cy are eres 793 881 
Ye PERSE RTE 1,017 821 
et, Be aes Cee Pee Te 601 856 
) ee | SOeeP ORE PETRIE ETE LEE. 786 782 


NOTES 


Owing to the exceptionally open weath- 
er which has prevailed in western Can- 
ada until a week ago, farmers have been 
able to prepare an unusually large acre- 
age for seeding in the spring. 

J. R. Genest, formerly of the St. Law- 
rence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has opened 
in business for himself in Montreal as 
a broker and distributor of flour, grain, 
millfeed and other commodities. 

It is reported that, in view of the de- 
mobilization of the military forces in 
Canada, it has been decided to withdraw 
the military guards who have been. pro- 
tecting grain elevators in western Cana- 
dian districts. 

Shipments of grain from Fort William 
and Port Arthur since new-crop movement 
began have been most disappointing. A 
Fort William statement shows that the 
quantity is not much more than one-third 
that of last year at same date. 

The Bureau of Statistics for Canada 
has issued a statement which shows that, 
among the items of food products manu- 
factured in 1917-18, flour and mill prod- 
ucts led all the rest. The total under 
this head was $226,062,410. Bread, bis- 
cuits and confectionery amounted to 
$77,103,656. 

K. R. McClennan, owner and manager 
of the flour mill at Swan River, Man., 
died unexpectedly a few days ago. His 
father is now on his way to Swan River 
to take charge of his affairs. Mr. McClen- 
nan had not been long at Swan River, but 
was doing well and had a promising 
future before him. 

The Grain Exchange of Fort William 
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has opened an option market, and. will de- 
velop this as a regular feature. It will be 
remembered that Bort William has a new 


exchange building, with modern facilities . 


for option and sample-room trading. Now 
that the war is over, the business trans- 
acted in this market seems likely to in- 
crease rapidly. 


The B. B. Rye Flour Mills, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, have closed down for a short time. 
The repealing of the Canada food board’s 
order regarding the use of substitutes has 
resulted in a sudden falling off in the de- 
mand for these goods. All local dealers 
are overstocked, and in the absence of 
any arrangements for export trade, this 
Winnipeg plant has temporarily ceased 
operating. 

Early in the present crop year the 
Board of Grain Supervisors estimated 
that about 70,000,000 bus of wheat could 
be moved across the lakes by the close of 
navigation this year. For a number of 
reasons, not much more than one-third of 
this quantity has been handled, the low- 
est movement in years. Buffalo is closed 
to Canadian wheat, influenza has made 
heavy reductions in the efficiency of rail- 
ways, United States boats are not avail- 
able, and pressure of other shipments has 
held back much of the wheat that should 
have been over the lakes by now. 


G. Rock. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


DututH, Minn., Dec. 2.—Flour buyers 
continue to show a fair interest, though 
there is room for improvement. The de- 
mand last week was regarded as fairly 
good, in view of the substantial stocks 
most jobbers, dealers and bakers are 
carrying. Until these have worked down 
there will probably be very little enlarge- 
ment of business. Eastern buyers gave 
free shipping orders, and mills hope to 
clear up all old contract obligations be- 
fore the sailing of the last boats. This 
week will probably see the final closing 
of navigation in the package freight line. 

The durum flour mill booked a fair line 
of orders, and shipping directions were 
freely received. Most of the business 
comprised part or car lots, with a few 
round lots. 

Trading in rye flour is about at a stand- 
still and the mill did next to nothing last 
week..“ The only buying is of the hand- 
to-mouth class. Buyers seem to think 
prices are too high. The mill reduced its 
quotations 5@10c bbl, in view of the 
easier market for the grain. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
32,760 bbls flour, or 91 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 28,060, or 78 per cent, the 
previous week, and 42,085, or 17 per cent 
over normal capacity, a year ago. 

The millfeed situation is unchanged. 
The market holds firm at the government 


price basis, with mills sold » and nothing 
to offer. Colder weather is stimulating 


inquiry. 
NOTES 


It was reported today that 25 more 
boats are to load grain before the close. 

Boats today are loading 1,500,000 bus 
wheat, 125,000 bus oats and 300,000 bus 
barley. 


Flour and feed shipping will end this 
week, and anything left over will be for- 
warded by rail. 


Screenings are moving very slowly, to 
the surprise of dealers who looked for 
the cold weather to stir up buying. 


Many large cargoes of wheat are being 
sent to Canadian ports for winter stor- 
age, as a precaution against congestion 
at American lower lake ports, 


Receipts of wheat during November 
were 15,604,000 bus, and of all grain 22,- 
913,000. Shipments were 31,793,000 bus, 
of which 25,587,000 were wheat. 


Cash flaxseed advanced 314 to 6c over 
December today. Operators were in the 
market for seed to complete cargoes. 
The futures closed 9@10c higher. 


Receipts of wheat from Aug. 1 to date 
have aggregated 60,708,000 bus, against 
13,829,000 a year ago. The total of all 
grains was 175,463,000 bus, against 25,- 
482,000. 

M. L, Jenks, president of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, returned Saturday from 
a southern trip, and left today for the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
meeting at Atlantic City. 


The wheat rate, Duluth to Buffalo, with 
winter storage up to Dec. 5, is 6c per bu, 
but after that date it is a matter of con- 
tract between owners and shippers, and 
there is no rate agreed upon by the car- 
riers and the government. 


Demand for cash barley was good, and 
business active. The government and 
shipping concerns were all active buyers 
at 1@2c reduction in prices. The range 
is now 83@94c bu. Very light stocks will 
be carried into the winter. 

Buyers are paying $1.61 bu for rye to 
be unloaded by Dec. 4, and everything 
offered is being taken. The close of navi- 
gation will find elevators well cleaned 
out of rye because of the good shipping 
demand. The future market closed 4 
@%,c under Nov. 25. 

Receipts of grain made a better show- 
ing last week, but were not up to expec- 
tations. With many boats to load, a big 
run was wanted, but after the slump in 
receipts following the adoption of the 
individual permit system, the movement 
never got back to its former proportions. 

The wheat-loading record was again 
smashed the past week. The Emery L. 
Ford took on 480,000 bus wheat at ele- 
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vator D, aipenes 4 the record of 478,000 
bus, made a week ago by the D. G. Kerr. 
Figuring the Ford’s cargo at $2.30 per bu 
at Buffalo, she carries a cargo worth 
$1,104,000. 

Shipping of grain was heavy last week. 
Elevators have loaded 6,700,000 bus wheat 
and 1,200,000 bus coarse grains which 
they have nov yet reported out of their 
stocks. The actual stocks of wheat today 
are about 5,000,000 bus, and of all grains 
6,000,000. Dec. 12 should see the Duluth- 
Superior elevators nearly bare of grain. 


The desire to end navigation on Dec. 
5 will not be met, as receipts of grain 
have not been on a scale to provide car- 
goes. Charters have been made for load- 
ing up to Dec. 8, and it is predicted that 
the date will be finally extended to Dec. 
12. The weather has turned considerably 
colder, and ice is beginning to form 
strongly in the harbor. 

F. G. Carrson. 





Food Conservation Week 


Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 30.—Amer- 
ica’s food pledge for this year to ship 
20,000,000 tons, two-thirds more than last 
year, for the relief of more than 300,- 
000,000 hungry people of the world, will 
be brought home to the people of the 
United States during the first week of 
December. An intensive campaign, to be 
known as “Conservation Week for World 
Relief,” will be carried on. Every medium 
of reaching the American people will be 
utilized by the Food Administration in 
its campaign to bring before the public 
the change from a war basis to a world 
relief basis. 

Ricuarp B, Warrovs. 





Where the Wild Duck Abounds 


The accompanying pictures show the 
place and the manner in which the men 
of one active Canadian milling company 
spend their leisure hours in the shooting 
season. This little hunting lodge belongs 
to members of the staff of the Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. It is 
located on Buffalo Lake, about 20 miles 
north of Moose Jaw, in a country that 
literally abounds with wild ducks and 
geese. Excellent sport is to be had at 
this place with a gun. 

The men shown in one of the pictures 
are Messrs. Bruzik, Anderson and Pearce. 
In another, W. C. Omand, Toronto, a 
recent guest at the lodge, appears. Un- 
fortunately, the writer is unable to pre- 
sent a picture of John Fraser, Milwau- 
kee, who was also a guest at the lodge 
when these pictures were taken. Mr. 
Fraser is an enthusiastic hunter of feath- 
ered game. He was on the lake, shooting, 


when these snapshots were made. 
A. H. Batrey. 


Buffalo Lake, Sask., andthe Robin Hood Hunting Lodge, Where a Group of Canadian Millers and Their Friends Spend Their Annual Hunting Holidays 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, NOV. 30 

FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 

Spring wheat, basis Chicago, 
~ 98-lb sacks . -$10.30@10.70 

Minneapolis leading mill brands, 
to retail trade, 98-Ib cotton... 10.45@10.74 
Winter wheat, 98-Ib cotton...... 10.10@10.35 
Hard winter, 98-lb cotton...... - 10.30@10.65 
White rye flour, per 100 Ibs..... 4.25@ 4.50 
Standard barley flour, per 100 lbs 3.20@ 3.50 

Standard corn flour, per 100 Ibs, 
JORG. vi ccicicvcesuctcseicocsce BTED: 400 
WHEAT—Offerings not large. Choice 
samples, % @3c over government basis. Poor 
wheat slow of sale. Range for the week was 
as follows: Last 
This week Last week year 
No. 1 hard. .$2.26 @2.28% $2.26@2.29 $2.20 
No. 2 hard.. 2.23% @2.26 2.23@2.26 2.17 
No. 1 red.... 2.28 @2.28% -2.26@2.28 2.20 
No. 2 red..,. 2.28 @2.26% hart tity 2.17 
2.23 


No. 1 nor, s.. 2.26 
No. 2 nor, s.. 2.23 @2.25% t 
No.-1 dk hd. ......@..ce05 ee @2.30 2.24 
CORN—Offerings of new increased to about 
90 per cent of the total receipts. Industries 
fair buyers. Distillers doing little. New yel- 
low 5c lower. Prices for the week follow: 


This week Lastweek Last year 


No. 6 m...$1.23@1.30 $1.14@1.30 $1.40@1.75 
No. 5 m... 1.27@1.35 1.17@1.31 1.60@1.90 
No. 4m... 1.356@1.36 1.22@1.36 1.60@1.85 
No. 3 m... 1.30@1.35 1.32@.. 1.75 @1.95 
No. 6 y... 1.283@1.388 1.20@1.36 1.40@1.76 
No. 5 y... 1.27@1.386 1.20@1.41 1.50@2.20 
No. 4 y... 1.32@1.41 1.28@1.46 1.70@1.95 
No. 3 y... 1.87@1.45 1.35@1.50 1.95@2.33 
No, 3 wh.. 1.37@.. 1.37@1.40 1.80@1.90 
8. gr...... -95@1.38 1.05@1.32 1.40@1.70 


OATS—Demand from shippers for No. 3 
white active, with prices 1c higher at 3c over 
December. Standards, November price to Ic 
under at close of week, after being %c over 
most of the time. Sales of 70,000 bus of 
standards were made to go to store on Satur- 
day at 77c. No. 3 whites sold at 74% @75%c, 
standards at 76% @77%c, No. 2 whites, 77c. 

RYE—Government not buying, being out of 
the market most of the week. Prices weak 
and 1% @2%c lower on Saturday. No. 2 sold 
at $1.62@1.64, and No. 3 at $1.63. December 
closed at $1.62, and January at $1.65. 

BARLEY—Buyers holding off. Maltsters 
out of the market. Prices easier at 95c@ 
$1.02 for good to choice. 

CORN GOODS—Demand light. Bakers are 
using up their stocks, Offerings not large. 
Corn flour $3.65, cream meal $3.58, and pearl 
hominy $3.70, per 100 lbs, in car lots. 


WEBK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
Con aaa yg 
19 1917 


18 
Flour, bbis..... 156 ety er 164 
Wheat, bus.... 1,200 331 3,742 161 
Corn, bus...... 720 1,455 1,000 323 
Oats, bus...... 2,849 2,497 2,867 2,013 
Rye, bus....... 176 85 250 28 
Barley, bus.... 365 430 302 202 





DULUTH, NOV. 30 


Maximum wheat flour prices at Duluth- 
Superior are shown below: 


Class A, car lots, bulk, mill......... . $10.05 
Class B, mixed car lots (where 40 per 

cent is feed, or substitute)....... 10.30 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars, . 

or docks, undelivered .............+. 10.30 
Class D, wholesale dealers from cars, 

or docks, less than car ayy undeliv- 

CROE oc ccccdences cseessae. 10,0 
Class E, small lot ‘bakers, grocers, 

WOPOROUSS 2 nccccccescccccccccsceee 0.53 

Exact charge for hauling. Sacks, “setae 
bbl extra. 

Rye and corn flour prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. in 100-Ib sacks: 


No, 2 straight rye ........++.- deeceses $4.36. 
Pure white 76s é.ivsg ep ckibeveseosbes <n 
Ne. 8 Gath CC wiies ccctgctwswe cot sous - 8.7 
WG S FIG. avn vcvsccisuseveruby ewiesic ites 3.95 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 


At Duluth-Superior, by weeks ending: 
1918 bbis 1917 bbis 1916 bbis 
Nov. 30.27,230 Dec. 1...42,085 Dec. 2...38,000 
Nov. 23.21,340 Nov. 24.41,660 Nov. 25.37,030 
Nov. 16.17,015 Nov. 17.40,245 Nov. 18,31,260 
Nov. 9..17,695 Nov. 10.41,875 Nov. 11.37,190 

WHEAT—Although receipts averaged 640 
cars daily, making the best showing for any 
week during the month, the movement fell 
short of what was expected, with lake ship- 
ping so near an end. Operators blame the 
permit system for dislocating traffic and tying 
up country shipments, which if it had not 
been in effect would no doubt have diverted 
a much larger run of wheat to this market 
earlier in the month. It is generally agreed 
that the discontinuation of the order was 
made too late for the movement to expand to 
the extent that the trade had hoped to see 
in the final wind-up of the water-shipping 
season. With navigation closing in the course 
of a week or so, shipping demand will! flatten 
out and receipts are looked for to drop off 
sharply. 

There is no relaxation by elevator and ves- 
sel interests in pushing shipping operations 
to their limit. Strong efforts are being made 
to have houses well cleaned up of supplies 





with the departure of the last boat. Plenty 


of boats are available, and they are being 
sent under elevator spouts for loads in a 
steady stream. Record cargoes are being put 
aboard boats, and cause but little comment, 
Present loadings are for winter storage at 
lower lake ports. 

A large number of boats have been loaded, 
but elevators are so rushed with work that 
they have had no time to report them shipped 
out or deducted from stocks. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 

Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No. 2 


Barley 
Nov. 23 ..... 70% 11% 161 56@ 97 
Mov. 36. ..00s ace @68% 161 85@ 95 
Nov. 26..... «++» @69% 161 85@ 95 
Nov. 27 ..... «.--@69% 161 85@ 95 
BOY, BOP occ ee ee Buase -@. 
Nov. 29 ..... ee 161 85@ 95 
Nov. 30. -@69 161 83@ 94 
Dec. 1, igi7. aig Soak 176 105 @135 

*Holiday. 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Nov. 30, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r—Domestic——, -——Bo' nded——, 
1918 1917 19161918 1917 1916 


OB w sere, 160 73 1,109 3 13 67 
|. eee 361 1265 92 be ve ee 
Barley ....1,039 393 993 77 61 29 
Flaxseed .. ... 447 872 ne os 12 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 














Spring ....3,050 621 808 6,102 597 1,468 
Durum ....1,157 362 559 921 732 1,089 
Winter .:.. 201 45 238 1065 53 «234 
a ..-4,408 1,028 1,565 7,128 1,382 2,791 
Oats ...... 137 51 409 365 80 eis 
Bonded. ery 3 
Rr 748 56 82 796 864 
Barley .... 658 193 478 460 307 665 
Bonded... ... 8 1 be 18 
Flaxseed .. 520 409 782 267 299 2,593 
Bonded... Py oe 38 ee 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Nov. 30, and 
receipts by weeks ending Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 
-~Wheat og} ——-brade——_, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus pn cars cars cars 
idk nor } 
1, 2 nor }6,465 208 2,439 2,345 393 129 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor 
3 nor 
All other 
spring ...1,260 185 3,773 239 30 4=—.289 


a. 


135 13 481 74 36 40 














1 am dur } 
1,2 dur }1,167 48 = 434 50 
2am dur } 
3 am dur / 
3 dur § 7 33 ree 21 22 
All other 
durum ..1,235 299 494 75 52 ~260 
1 dk hd w ) 
1,2 hd w 729 31 sé 108 16 
2 dk hd w 
All other 
winter .. 621 57 368 75 14 +218 
White ..... e's oe 15 én 1 4 
Mixed ..... esg is ee 483 155 182 
Totals ..11,682 874 7,570 3,854 769 1,122 
FLAXSEED—Showed nervousness and 


varying price on the week. Shipping demand 
and hedging operations induced an under- 
tone of strength up to Wednesday, when 
prices reached the crest: November $3.83, 
December $3.65, January $3.64, and May 
$3.61%. The uplift ran ic in January to 5@ 
5%c for the rest of the leaders. Friday 
brought a change in deferred futures and a 
price recession of 2%c for the session, while 
November closed unchanged from Wednesday 
with a spread of 20%c over December. 
Monthly evening up. process today carried 
market down sharply. November tumbled 
26c, closing 3%c over December, while the 
other contracts trailed behind with net losses 
ranging 7%@9%c for the day. There was a 
general changing of deals into deferred 
months and a readjustment of market on a 
winter basis. Spot closed 2%c and to arrive 
le over the December. Deliveries on Novem- 
ber contracts were expected to run about 
100,000 bus. Shipments by boat are steady, 
and stocks will be pretty well cleaned up at 
the end of navigation. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


——Close——_— 
Opening Dec. 1 
Nov. 25 High Low Nov. 30 1917 
Nov. ..$8.77% $3.83 $3.53 3.54 Cs. 
Dec. .. 3.60 3.65% 3.50 3. + tas 3. 21 
Jan. .. 3.62 3.64 3.50 3.5 
May .. 3.57 3.62% 3.48% 35 3.21% 





MILWAUKEE, NOV. 30 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee; 


Spring perce: 100 per cent, war 


QUO in hei thss vo ckniad - $10.50 @10.62 
Rye flour, pure white, cotton, 100 

Rn si n5e6d pie vcs whys 6 4.40@ 4,60 
= flour, straight, cotton, "100 

08 acse SPa OS wp 0 0a Lg Mawes oeeee@ 4.00 ° 

Rye eek dark, cotton, Yoo Ibs. $.05@ 3.25 
Barley flour, cotton, 100 Tbs..... 3.20@ 3.50 
Graham flour, cotton ....... Eva see Se AOD 
Corn flour, cotton, 100 Ibs....... «eee @ 3.76 
Corn meal, cotton, 100 Ibs....... .....@ 3.60 


MILLFEED—Strong and scarce fer wheat 
feeds; other grades slow. Standard bran, 


$29.74@33; standard fine middlings, $31.75@ 
35; flour middlings, $31.45@35; hominy feed, 
$54.50; rye feed, $62@57; oll meal, $59@60,— 
all in 100-Ib sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices firmer. Demand good 
from millers and shippers, and offerings were 
readily placed. Receipts, 408 cars. No. 1 
northern, $2.26@2.28; No. 2, $2.23@2. 36; No. 
3, $2.19@2.25%. 

BARLEY—Up 1@2c. Receipts, 237 cars. 
There was a good demand from shippers and 
industries for the choice. Low-grades were 
discounted to sell. Receipts are expected to 
show fair increase from now on. No. 3, 
$1@1.04; No. 4, 92c@$1.02; feed and rejected, 
90 @95c, 

RYE—Declined ic. Receipts, 128 cars. 
Demand was good from millers and shippers. 
No. 1, $1.62@1.63%; No. 2, $1.60@1.63; No. 
8, $1.55@1.61. 

CORN—Prices advanced 6c. Receipts, 53 
cars, Demand was good from millera for 
white, but offerings light. Local trade paid 
top prices for yellow and high mixed. No. 3 
yellow, $1.50@1.55; No. 4 yellow, $1.43@1.50; 
No. 3 white, $1.40@1.50. 

OATS—For the week, prices were (c high- 
er. Demand was brisk, and all offerings 
were readily taken. Receipts, 452 cars. 
Standard, 74@76%c; No. 8 white, 783@76c; 
No. 4 white, 72% @75%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


oReceipts— rT) wey 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bbls... 18,260 18,480 49,930 14,460 
Wheat, bus.. 530,400 171,250 499,365 21,250 
Corn, bus.... 71,020 147,400 37,120 25,460 
Oats, bus....1,012,420 452,760 587,832 384,187 
Barley, bus.. 361,080 398,750 68,540 101,425 
Rye, bus..... 163,200 97,170 38,350 20,145 
Feed, tons... 690 3,695 340 2,008 





BOSTON, NOV. 30 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 


Spring patent ..........ceceeees $10.95 @11.23 
Hard winter patents .......... - 10.95@11.23 
Soft winter patents ............ 10,85 @11.23 


MILLFEED—Wheat feed is arriving a lit- 
tle more freely, although still only in part 
cars of flour and bran. No open quotations 
made. Other feeds in fair demand, with the 
market generally lower. Bafley feed, $51; 
rye feed, $54;.stock feed, $56.50; gluten feed, 
$59.17; oat hulls, reground, $26; cottonseed 
meal, $64@66,—all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—No demand for corn 
products, with offerings large. White corn 
flour, $3.50@3.90; white corn meal, $3.40@ 
3.75; yellow granulated, $4; bolted, $3.96; 
feeding, $8@3.05; cracked corn, $3.05 @3.10; 
hominy grits and samp, $3.40@3.75; white 
corn flakes and cream of maize, $4.10@4.50, 
—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Rolled is a shade higher at 
$4.90 per 100-lb sack, with cut and ground 
at $5.64, Rye flour, patent, $4.40@4.60, 
sacked. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7~Receipts— r—Stocks—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bbis....*34,600 61,759 «..... “«««+- 
Wheat, bus...126,530 162,374 623,130 395,079 
pe ee Se rer | Fare ere ,872 
Oats, bus...... 39,250 232,644 171,349 248,489 
ee eee 2,686 2,030 565,808 
Barley, bus.... ..... oe. SSeS eee a 
Millfeed, tons.. 116 SAR esives Seene 
Corn meal, bbis 3,100 Se? paces . Sean 
Oatmeal, cases ..... Mae. \ vaesed.” bekee 
Oatmeal, sacks 10,616 ..... vse “boeee 


*Includes" 1,650 bbis for ent. 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Nov. 30 were 776,862 bus wheat, destined 
as follows: to London, 315,300; Manchester, 
202,789; Glasgow, 158,773. 


RECEIPTS DURING NOVEMBER 


1918 1917 
Wiser, BIG. iss. civ ete *157,698 180,978 
Wheat, bus ............ 729,115 889,776 
CUP, DOE 6 sa oces bvsvees 1,425 8,416 
SE, WE ci wae ckernde 293,712 619,397 
Oy DOB cones Uedas yaw 2,600 56,145 
Barley, bus ............ 1,100 5,087 
Millfeed, tons .......... 506 1,023 
Corn meal, bbis 6,060 3,136 
Oatmeal, cases .... 19,595 1,825 





Oatmeal, sacks 27, 
*Includes 35,205 bbls for export. 





ST. LOUIS, NOV. 30 

FLOUR—Hard wheat flour, $10.10@10.20; 
soft wheat flour, $9.70@9.95,—bulk; spring 
wheat flour, $10.40, jute. 

MILLFEED—Government maximum prices 
on hard wheat feed in car lots, St. Louis, 
bulk: bran, $24.46 ton; mixed feed, $25.71; 
middlings, $24.46. Soft feed 10c per.100 Ibs 
more, and 50c ton additional allowed on feed 
in mixed cars with flour. Oat feed, $22; 
white hominy, $54.50; alfalfa meal, $36.50. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 245 cars, against 169 
last week, Demand good at following prices: 
No. 1 red, $2.26% @2.27%; No. 2 red, $2.25@ 
2.27; No. 3 red, $2.22@2.23; No. 1 hard, $2.26; 
No, 2 hard,. $2.23 @2.25. 

CORN—Good demand, with prices un- 
changed to 2c higher. Receipts, 219 cars, 
against 284. Closing prices: No, 3 old yellow, 
$1.50; No. 4 yellow, $1.47; No. 5 yellow, new 
$1.38, old $1.40; No. 3 white, new $1.42, old 
$1. 48 @1. 51%; No. 4 white, new, $1.38. 

CORN GOODS—Corn meal, in 100-lb sacks, 
page ¥ cream meal, $3.60; grits and hominy, 


OATS—Receipts, 111 cars, against 199. 


Prices about ic lower, and demand fair. 


Closing prices: No. 3 white, 73@73%c; No. 2 
mixed, 72%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Shipments— ~ 


7-Receipts—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bbis... 48,580 83,730 49,550 131,180 
Wheat, bus... 486,169 428,124 409,560 324,030 
Corn, bus..... 401,850 652,240 238,830 177,990 
Oats, bus..... 336,000 546,000 249,300 400,130 
Rye, bus..... 4,425 6,940 4,240 


Barley, bus... 33,600 36,800 5,710 2,880 





NEW YORK, NOV. 30 


FLOUR—Market dull, in strong: contrast 
to two preceding weeks. Apparently, buyers’ 
immediate needs are covered and they hold 
that, as Grain Corporation purchases are 
liable to decrease from now on, prices will 
go somewhat lower. Quotations: springs and 
Kansas, $10.80@11.10; winters, $10.35@10.60; 
rye, $8.75 @9.50,—jute. Receipts, 173,439 bbis. 

CORN GOGODS—Pending final settlement of 
governmental buying plan, were very dull. 
Bakers, of course, are not buying any, and 
distributors are anxiously waiting to sell their 
stocks to the Grain Corporation and release 
the capital they have tied up. 

WHEAT—Movement lighter. 
207,900 bus. 

CORN—Market was very feverish, and the 
trade seems to be looking for some radical 
changes by reason of a shift to a peace basis. 
Quotations: No. 3 yellow, $1.61%; No. 4 yel- 
low, $1.56%. Receipts, 40,600 bus, 

OATS—Showed a more steady tone, owing 
to exporters again being in the market, but 
to some extent the same uncertainty pre- 
vailed as was noticeable in the corn market. 
Quotations were 83% @84%c, according to 
quality. Receipts, 502,000 bus. 


Receipts, 1,- 





BUFFALO, NOV. 30 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Spring 


Wheat flour, 100 per cent.......$.....@10.80 
Graham flour ..... eawecedess vevecQpaeree 
Rye, pure white, 100 ibs binias 6K. @ 4.91 
Rye, straight, 100 Ibs ........6.4 scsee @ 4.61 
‘ Sacked 
Bran, mixed cars, per ton ......$.....@32.86 
Standard middlings, mixed cars, 
sgt REED emis ssanchans +» @34.86 
Red dog, per tom .........++. es -@34.38 
Barley.feed .......+0-50. ry ry 48.00 @ 49.00 
Bye feed 2. scisdoescceesus oscoe 54, weet «od 00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton. - @57.50 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton. «+++» @56.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ....... 85. 00@90. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ...... 57.00 @58.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ..... veeee 58.00@59.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........ yo a @ 56.50 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ..... @57.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 
BROMO vi ccccceccccececcccces coce ne QOn.O0 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, — 
wood . 40@ 9.60 


Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. as 50@24.00 


WHEAT—Some inquiry for No. 1 northern, 
and no offerings of consequence. No. 1 north- 
ern, ordinary $2.34, dark $2.36, c.i.f., Buffalo. 
Winter wheat in very slight supply, and de- 
mand good from local millers. No. 1 white, 
$2.36%; No. 2 white, $2.33%; No. 8 white, 
$2.29%; No. 1 red, $2.388%; No. 2 red, $2,35%; 
No. 3 red, $2.31%; No. 1 mixed, $2.36%; No. 2 
mixed, $2.33%; No. 3 mixed, $2.30%,—New 
York export. 

CORN—Active demand and market firm for 
both old and new. Buyers prefer the new. 
Closing: No. 2 yellow, $1.60; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.55; No. 4 yellow, $1.50; No. 5 yellow, $1.45; 
No. 6 yellow, $1.40; sample corn, 90c @ $1.25,— 
on track, through billed. 

OATS—Little change in prices from last 
week. Demand good from local mills, espe- 
cially for choice weight, on track. _ Closing: 
No.. 2 white, 79c; standard, 78%c; No. 8 
white, 78c; No. 4 white, 77c¢,—on track, 
through billed, er : 

BARLEY—A few cars were offered .on 
track, but there were no buyers. Quotations 
were $1@1.08, on track, through billed. 

RYE—Some inquiry, and spot receipts were 
cleaned up. No. 1 sold at $1.76, New York 
export. No. 2 was offered at $1.70, to arrive, 
track, Buffalo. 





BALTIMORE, NOV. 30 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 





Spring .. «+ .$10.75@11.00 
Winter A eveweeees 10.00@10.35 
Fear WRREGE 1s bie o euch eeiee's - 10.75@11.00 
Rye flour, pure and blended... .. 7.25@ 9.76 


City mills’ = prices: 


City mills’ bees mag Sean Cue eeces. <6évsQPaasee 
City mills’ spring ........ ROR or, fh 
City mills’ winter ....... eeeeee eeeee @11.30 


MILLFEED—Market 50e ton lower, owing 
to decline in sacks. Trading confined to 
mixed-car and jobbing business, with 
straight-car quotations, in 100-Ib sacks, per 
ton, nominally: spring bran, $34; spring mid- 
dlings, $36; soft winter bran, $36; soft winter 
middlings, $38; jobbing prices, $1@3 ton 
more, 

WHEAT—Unchanged; movement good; de- 
mand less urgent. Receipts, 145,419 bus; ex- 
ports, -1,016,035; stock, 1,237,239. cera: | 
prices: No. 2 red Sten. $2.35%; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.33 

CORN—Lower; seal and movement 
small. R pts, 61,259 bus; stock, 34,455. 
Closing prices: domestic old No. 3 yellow, 
track, $1.55; range for week of new and old 
southern, including White, yellow and m 




















December 4, 1918 


orig hag new near-by spot yellow cob, 
bbl, $6.50. ‘ 


ST tate % @ic; movement and de- 
mand light. R 

32,569; stock, 581,012. Closing pri 
ard white, domestic, 80@80%c; No. 3 white, 
doméstic, 80c. 

RYE—Steady; demand and movement on 
the increase. Receipts, 103,136 bus; exports, 
128,504; stock, 730,967. Closing prices: spot 
No. 2 western for export, $1.76% (government 
price); range for week of southern bag lots, 
$1.50@1.60. 





PHILADELPHIA, NOV. 30 

FLOUR—Receipts, 7,191,981 lbs in sacks. 
Quotations, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 
98-lb cotton, sacks: 

Winter, 100 per cent .......... - $10.25 @10.65 
Kansas, 100 per cent + 10.86@11.20 
Spring, 100 per cent ..... “4 ++» 10.856@11.20 

WHEAT—Firm, enateie 412,169 bus; 
shipments, 846,404; stock, 1,973,214. Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1. red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.89; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 red 
winter, $2.32; No. 8 northern spring, $2.32; 
No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red winter, 
garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, $2.29. 

RYE—In small supply and firm. Quota- 
tions, to arrive: No. 2 western, $1.76% bu; 
near-by, as to quality, $1.58@1.68 bu. 

RYE FLOUR—dQuiet and easier, with am- 
ple offerings. Quotations: $9@10, as to qual- 
ity, per 196 lbs, either in wood or sacks. 

BARLEY—Firmly held. Quotations, qual- 
ity A, $1.14%; quality B, $1.12%; quality 
C, $1.10 %. 

BARLEY FLOUR—In ample supply, quiet 
and unchanged. Quotations: to arrive, on a 
basis of $8 per bbl, in sacks. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—More freely of- 
fered and lower. Quotations, to arrive, per 
98-lb sack, $6.50@7. 

CORN—Supplies small, but trade slow and 
market nominal. Receipts, 6,412 bus; ship- 
ments, 11,656; stock, 31/347. Quotations, car 
lots for local trade: yellow, as to grade and 
location, $1.65@1.70 

CORN GOODS—Practically nothing doing, 
pending government purchase of flour sub- 






stitutes. Market barely steady. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-l1b sacks 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy......$3.85@4.15 
Gran, white meal, fancy -- 8.75@4.10 
Yellow table meal, fancy.:.... 3.80@3.97% 





White table meal, fancy...... 3. 
Ordinary ground meal .......... 3.50@4.00 
White corn flour; fancy ......... 3 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ........+ «..- 50 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks... 3.55@4.20 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases... 2.50@3.35 
OATS—Declined ic early in week, but sub- 
sequently recovered %c and closed firm. Re- 
ceipts, 151,678 bus; shipments, 133,561; stock, 


398,515. Quotations: 

> a. weer eee rare: cesses 82 @82% 

Standard white .:.......... «++ 81% @82 

No. 3 white ..... elasedesses -.-+ 81 @81% 

WO. 4 WIGS 2. os a ceasicwcicccss 79% @80 
OATMEAL—Quiet ont ahaa: Quotations: 


ground oatmeal, 100-lb sack, $4.70; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $9.80@10.05; patent, 
cut, bbl, $10.05 @10.30; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, as to size and quality, $3.60@5.75. 


KANSAS CITY, NOV, 30 

FLOUR—Regulation 100 per cent hard 
wheat flour is quoted to merchant trade at 
$10.25@10.37 bbl, in cotton sacks, Round 
lots were offered at $9.40@9.60, bulk, pur- 
chases by the Grain Corporation on Tuesday 
being largely within this range. 

MILLFEED—Maximum prices govern all 
transactions in millfeed. Bran in car lots is 
quoted nominally at $26.33 ton, in 48-in bur- 
lap sacks, mixed feed or mill-run at $27.58, 
and shorts at $28.33; in mixed cars with 
_ flour, 50c ton is added. 

WHEAT—No. 1 hard, dark $2.26@2.28, me- 
dium $2.25@2.27, yellow $2.20@2.23; No. 2 
dark $2.24@2.26, medium $2.21@2.24, yellow 
$2.18@2.20; No. 3 dark $2.18@2.21, medium 
$2.17@2.19, yellow $2.13@2.14; No. 4 dark 
$2.14@2.16, medium $2.12@2.14, yellow $2.09 
@2.11; soft wheat, No. 1 $2.21@2.22, No. 2 
$2.20@2.21, No. 8 $2.15@2.17. 

CORN—White, No. 2 $1.50@1.53, No. 3 
$1.44@1.48; yellow, No. 2 $1.50@1.52, No. 3 
$1.44@1.47; mixedy No. 2 $1.47@1.51, No. 3 
$1.40@1.42. Choice new corn brings an irreg- 
ular premium over the ranges quoted, usually 
5@12c over the same grade of old corn, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
187,700 562,950 542,700 110,700 
213,750 443,750 128,760 247,500 





Wheat, bus... 





Oats, bus. 90,100 533,800 88,500 337,500 
Rye, 12,10 13,200 ..... 22,000 
Barley, bus... 34,500 18,200 19,500 22,400 
Bran, tons.... 60 820 1,440 8,020 
Hay, tons.... 10,524 11,400 3,612 4,572 
Flour, bbis... 7,800 12,500 42,575 73,500 





: TOLEDO, NOV. 30 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat flour, regula- 
tion, bulk, f.o.b. mill, $9.95@10.31 (maximum 
price). Kansas and spring wheat flour, $10.31 
(maximum price). 

MILLFEED—Car lots, bulk, per ton, f.0.b. 





Toledo, fair price basis; $2 per ton to be 
added for soft winter wheat feed: 
Winter wheat — oveer eG rer a $27.46 
WERBOG TO oa ins Sea ci she Kean gccnee: BBR 
I OR err teete ee 29.46 
oil a in 100-1b btmse -» 66.00 
Crushed flaxseed, Leech DAM Liwsveces | SSO 
WHEAT—Receipts, 653 cars, 29 contract; 


year ago 108, 57 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 16 cars, 5 contract; year 
ago 62, 10 contract. 


. 








THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OQATS—Receipts, 101 cars, 68 contract; year 
ago 55, 33 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, tea - 172,400 278,400 000 17,000 
Corn, bus.... 20,000 63,600 5,690 3,400 
Oats, bus..... : 206, 000 88,000 190,920 32,500 


MINNEAPOLIS, DEC. 2 
Maximum wheat flour prices at Minneap- 
olis are as follows: 
Class A, car lots, bulk, mill........... $10.01 
Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per 
cent is feed or substitutes) ......... 10.26 
10.26 





Class C, wholesale dealers from cars or 
docks undelivered ..........ee-+. 
Class D, wholesale dealers from cars 

or docks less than car lots undeliv- 
OFOR wcccecscsccaseccsevivesedssoce 
Class E, smali-lot bakers, Sanaa 
warehouse ......... 
Exact charge extra for’ hauling. 
Sacks 48@652c per bbl, extra. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four wee with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1918 1917 1916 
Dees; Fis oe ceive ee 404,605 360,146 
Nov. 30... 400, 226 -530,840 368,995 
Nov, 28... 417,760 499,120 382,215 457,995 
Nov. 16... 360,441 630,205 421,770 469,405 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


10.36 
10.61 


1915 
466,680 
468,130 


1918 1917 1916 1915 
Dee. Tonee seoees 32,090 81,455 64,860 
Nov. 30... 122,200 (68,015 24,070 25,325 
Nov. 23... 101,496 . 81,395 22,075 31,975 
Nov. 16... 121,100 18,235 11,830 26,210 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have’ been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
No. pac- tput—, --Ex 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 
Oct. 6. 65 57,625 271,390 311,600 4,485 
Oct. 12. 64 57,025 271,660 325,945 56,325 
Oct. 19. 65 57,625 269,240 181,255 6,755 
Oct. 26. 65 57,625 254,430 256,960 15,630 
Nov. 2. 65 57,625 236,545 310,925 19,190 
Nov. 9%. 65 57,625 221,310 328,560 10,188 
Nov. 16. 64 57,275 212,123 328,300 3,359 
Nov. 23. 61 55,575 220,721 310,020 13,044 
Nov. 30. 60 49,175 227,100 288,671 18,500 4,840 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(Dec. 3) for prompt shipment (14 days), per 
2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as 
follows by brokers: 
Year ago 


Dec. 3 
- $28.73 @28.81 $40.00 @42.00 
30.48@30.64 40.00@42.00 
30.17@30.54 47.00@48.00 
- @57.00 


Bran ........ Sie 
tand, middlings.. 
our middlings... 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 30.14@30.32 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net.to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $57.50 @57.75 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*...., 56.25 @56.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 55.50@55.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 54.60@54.75 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 49.00@50.00 





White corn méal, granulatedt... 3.55@ 3.65 
Corn meal, yellowft .......... ++» 8.456@ 3.56 
Rye flour, whitet ............- » 450@ 4.60 
Rye flour, pure darkt .......... 3.20@ 3.26 
Barley flour, 98-lb cotton .. 3.20@ 3.30 
Whole wheat flour, bbit .. 9.15@ 9.25 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 9.00@ 9.10 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood .......... 9.30@ 9.40 
Mill screenings, per ton ..... +++ 12.00@18.00 
Blevator screenings, per ton.... 15.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. - 40.00@45.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@50.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 20.00@30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings, 

POP COW occ cccve seeseee 30.00@50.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 18.00@22.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks] .....@656.00 

*In sacks. fPer 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in sacks, 
§Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 
per ton additional. 





Minneapolis Wheat Prices 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 





. No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 21% 2.18% 
Red spring ... 2.138% 
Amber durum . 2.20% 
Durum ........ 2.18% 
Red durum ... 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ....... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ...........+. 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter ........ os 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices ic over Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): Dec. 1 Dec. 2 
' Nov. 30 Nov. 23 1917 1916 
No. 1 dark .... 2,177 2,156 oe 43 
No. 1 northern.11,924 11,848 : 1,771 
No. 2 northern. 1,904 1,983 eee 2,219 
Other grades .. 6,176 6,089 pares 6,233 
Totals ...... 22,181 22,076 589 10,656 
Im 1926... +6 5+. 4,826 3,990 vee ¢04 
Im 1914 ........ +e aes 16,264 wee ais 
In 1913 . -16,759 16,152 dee 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Dec. 1 


267, 400 


115,920 146,300 


Pim 2a oom. pemmengetie by weeks end- 
ng Saturday w Dee. 1, 





Nov. 23 1917 
Wheat, bus. 958,100 698,950 
Flour, bbis .. 542,953 630,956 
Millstuff, tons .. . 14,000 17,829 
Corn, bus ..... 0- 89,700 21,000 
Oats, bus ae 3 041,600 1,393,600 226,330 
Barley, bus ...... 644,180 674,770 - 126,160 
Rye, bus ........ 112,970 39,730 18,620 
Flaxseed, bus.... 27,830 64,660 6,500 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No, 8 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Nov. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
26. 141@146 68% @69% 162 @162% 87@96 
27. “ . ooh O69% 162% @163% i‘ 
a DO Fae ee --@.. 
29. 142@147 70 "@10% 163 163% 86@95 
30. 141@146 69 @69% 160% @161 84@93 
Dec. 

2.. 189@144 69% @70 160 @160% 84@93 

*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Dec. 1 be 2 Dec. 4 


Nov. 30 Nov. 23 1917 916 1915 
-Corn.... 89 113 17 18 15 
.e 1,535 2,716 7,038 38,443 


599 724 590 443 
ores 1,290 615 673 361 
Flaxseed, 84 89 47 261 86 











Fl d and Product 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mpls— «Duluth, 


Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec, 
Nov. 26 ...$3.66% 3.66% 3.82% 3.80 3.62% 
Nov. 27... 3.66 3.68 3.82 3.80 3.62 
Nov. 28° .. .... éven ena s eves cass 
Nov. 29 ... 3.464% 3.61% 3.62 3.80 3.59% 
Nov. 30 ... 3.53 3.51 3.54% 3.54 3.50% 
Dec, 2 .... 3.62% 3.61 3.66 3.60 3.60 

*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


o——Receipts——, In store——, 


— 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916. 


Minneapolis. 95 146 237 84 47 261 
Duluth..... 520 409 820 +» 447 884 





Totals.... 615 6555 1,057 494 1,145 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to Nov. 30, 
1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
918 1917 1917 














1918 
Minneapolis . 2,105 2,292 986 468 
Duluth ........ 1,896 1,317 1,480 1,068 
Totals ....... 4,001 3,609 2,466 1,536 





Minneapolis Flour Output and Exports 
BY CALENDAR YEARS 


The following tables show the Minneapolis 
flour output and foreign shipments by calen- 
dar years, in barrels: 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


1918 1917 1916 1915 
Jan.. 1,229,610 1,148,320 1,680,740 1,618,745 
Feb.. 641,265 1,252,600 1,553,785 1,436,205 
Mar.. 653,485 1,524,255 1,742,790 1,114,740 
April. 726,865 1,728,550 1,699,590 1,118,940 
May.. 905,255 1,571,775 1,376,770 1,278,105 
June. 1,065,235 996,810 1,294,465 1,245,730 
July.. 1,026,990 719,385 1,485,425 1,094,190 
Aug.. 1,533,156 1,200,145 1,709,595 1,182,515 
Sept.. 1,613,610 1,715,930 1,528,716 1,866,585 
Oct.. 1,720,550 1,908,265 1,597,205 2,163,685 
Nov.. 1,620,910 2,293,875 1,742,215 2,039,085 





11 m 12,736,930 16,054,910 17,311,295 16,158,526 
Dec.. 1,555,935 1,230,355 1,930,670 





Zeer. skew vtce 17,610,845 18,541,650 18,089,195 
FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 
1918 1917 1916 1916 
January... 149,385 71,205 92,075 178,660 
February.. 164,065 65,375 95,940 214,020 
March,.... 60,050 95,840 173,038Q .134,745 
April...... 48,870 127,770 286,740 102,000 
May....... 51,180 131,940 128,165 137,266 
June..... + 64,850 209,305 78,520 38,910 
Fuly....... 37,715 45,460 101,145 21,605 
August.... 6,300 31,880 67,280 27,185 
September. ...... 39,970 54,025 149,675 
October... ...... 49,620 91,260 103,860 
November. 364,335 120,365 79,870 142,080 








11 mos.. 946,750 988,730 1,248,050 1,250,005 
December. ...... 96,860 162,920 209,685 
BM ee Pee 1,085,590 1,410,970 1,459,690 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mpls— “ae ar Winnipeg 

1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 

Nov. 27 .. 291 298 690 107 691 782 
Nov. 28* ... ene =i we ee vee swe 
Nov. 29 ...; 525 639 689 97 862 702 
Nov. 30 .... 438 198 1,104 281 853 786 
Dee. 2 ...6. 867 471 624 89 712 814 


Dec. 3 ..... 406 224 920 212 657 708 


Totals... 2,527 1,730 3,677 1736 3,775 38,792 


, *Holiday. 


Central States Flour Output 

Torevo, Oft1o, Dec, 2.—(Special Tele- 
)—Twelve mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
ich , including those at Toledo, with 
combined weekly capacity of 87,600 bbls, 
for th the week ended Nov. 30 made — 

bbls, or 66 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 55,334, or 57 per cent, last 


week, by 15 mills of 96,960 bbls capacity 
W. H. Wicerx, Jr. 








ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents pef 100 ibs: 

To— To— 
Albany ........ 33.6 
Baltimore ...... 31.5 
Baltimore* 
Baltimoret .. 
Binghamton .... 31.6 
Boston ........+ 36.6 
Boston*® ........ 33.6 
Bostont ........ 34.5 
Buffalo ......... 26.6 
Burlington ..... 17.5 
Cincinnati ...... 24.5 
Corning ........ 31.6 
Decatur ......++ 19,0 
Elmira ......... 31.6 
Brie .....+.+++. 26.5 
Grand Rapids... 24.5 


New York® ..... 38. 
New Yorkt ..... 
Ogdensburg .... 
Philadelphia ... 
Philadelphia® .. 
Philadeiphiat .. 
Pittsburgh ..... 
Portiand ....+.. 3 
Portiand® ...... 33. 
Punxsutawney .. 3 

Quebec 
Richfield. Springs 33. 
Rochester ...... 
Rockland ....... 
St. Joseph ...... 
Schenectady .... 










. 
A 
oe 
. 

a 





Hornell ..... - 81.5 Scranton ... 
Indianapol - 21.6 Stanstead .. 

Ithaca ..... 31.5 Syracuse . 
Kansas City .... 19.6 Troy ...-sssese. 
Louisville ...... 26.6 Utica........... 82. 
Montreal ....... 36.5 Wayland ....... 81. 


Mount Morris... 31.6 
New Orleans... 


Chicago (local).. 19. 
Chicago (propor- 
Newport News*.. ‘ 31. 5 tional) ....... 12.6 
New York ...... 34.6 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.5 
*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 





KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 








Via- ‘ 
St. Louis Chicago Peoria 
New York ......... 40.6 40 39.5 
Boston ... + 42.6 42 41.5 
Philadelph see 38.6 38 37.5 
Pittsburgh ........ 381 30.6 30.5 
Albany ..... eccose 89 39 38.5 
Syracuse .......... 86.5 36.5 36.5 
Baltimore ........ 87.5 37 36.5 
Washington ....... 37.6 87 36.6 
Detroit .....s0+25. 26.5 26.5 26 
Rochester ......... 36.6 36.5 36 
Cleveland ......... 28 27.6 27.5 
Va. common points 37.5 37 36.6 
Columbus ......... 27 27 27 
Indianapolis 21.5 21.6 *21.6 
Louisville ...... 22 22 *22 





*Through pub. rates. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Nov. 30 ‘ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore .. 858 35 650 731 49 
Boston ..... 274 owe 76 2 oe 
Buffalo ..... 10,972 126 712 2,647 1775 
Afloat 14,867 «+. 7,129 2,670 226 
Chicago .... 15,560 760 6,981 687 1,349 
Detroit ..... 44 127 233 79 1,039 
Duluth ..... 11,682 ese 160 360 See 
Galveston*... 3,014 7 eae 40 
Indianapolis. 278 330 mate 89 
Kansas City.. 15,244 288 2,248 244. ... 
Milwaukee .. 3,407 7 906 1,293 1,002 
Minneapolis.. 22,181 89 ane ene Oe 
New Orleans. 56,410 65 461 
Newp. News. ste eee 387 cos bas 
New York... 1,007 164 1,768 1,653 130 
Omaha ..... 4,430 347 1,540 72 116 
Peoria ...... ome 98 604... eos 
Philadelphia. 1,840 29 871 323 5 
St. Louis.... 3,398 114 278 33 40 
Toledo ...... 1,432 26 1,098 54 6 
Canals ...... 315 Th ees ves 
Lakes ....... 5,346 2,888 634 636 
Totals ....121,561 2,611 29,14311,511 6,101 
Last year... 21,031 1,932 18,595 3,818 3,910 
*Repeated. 


Changes for the week: Increases—Oats, 
4,024,000 bus; rye, 1,559,000; barley, 821,000. 
Decreases—Wheat, 5,990,000 bus; corn, 678,- 
000. 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 
BY CROP YEARS 
The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour output on the present crop year, with 
comparisons, in barrels: 
1917-18 
1,715,930 


1915-16 
1,866,585 
2,163,685 
2,039,085 
1,930,670 
1,680,740 
1,553,785 
1,742,790 
1,599,590 
1,376,770 
1,294,465 
1,485,425 
1,709,595 


1916-17 
1,528,715 
1,597,205 
1,742,215 
1,230,355 
1,143,320 
1,252,600 
1,524,255 
1,728,550 
1,571,775 

996,810 
719,385 
1,200,145 


15,255,865 16,235,330 20,443,185 


Following table shows the Minneapolis for- 
eign shipments on the pregent crop year, with 
comparisons, in. barrels: 


September .... 


October ...... 1,908,265 
November .... 
December .... 


2,293,875 











1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 

September .... 39,970 54,025 149,675 
October ....... 49,620 91,260 103,860 
November .... 120,365 79,870 142,080 
December .... 96,860 162,920 209,685 
January ...... 149,385 71,206 92,075 
February ..... 164,075 65,375 95,940 
March ....... 60,050 95,840 173,030 
cS ae 48,870 127,770 286,740 
BUM Ave seowene 61,180 131,940 128,165 
FEM sc ccscces 64,850 209.305 78,620 
ME. 3 009 Keim 37,716 45,460 101,145 
August ....... 6,300 31,880 67,280 
VOQP .cccces 889,240 1,166,850 1,628,195 





860 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Promises of the Utmost Value to American 
. Business Made by President Wilson in 
His Annual Message to Congress 


The following passages from. Presi- 
dent Wilson’s message to Congress, de- 
livered Dec. 2, are of particular signifi- 


cance to American industry: 








RELEASE FROM CONTROL 

While the war lasted we set up many 
agencies by which to direct ‘the indus- 
tries of the country in the services it 
was. necessary for them to render, by 
which to make sure of an abundant sup- 
ply of the materials needed, by which 


. to check undertakings that could for the — 


time be. dispensed with and stimulate 
those that were most serviceable in war, 
by which to gain for the purchasing de- 
partments of the government a certain 
control over the prices of essential articles 
and materials, by which to restrain trade 
with alien enemies, make the most of the 
available shipping and systematic finan- 
cial transactions, both public and private, 
so that there would . no unnecessary 
conflict or confusion—by which, in short, 
to put every material energy of the 
country in harness to draw the common 
load and make of us one team in the ac- 
complishment of a great task. 

But the moment we knew the armistice 
to have been signed we took the harness 
off. Raw materials upon which the gov- 
ernment had kept its hand for fear there 
should not be enough for the industries 
that supplied the armies, have been re- 
leased and put into the general market 
again. Great industrial plants whose 
whole output and machinery had been 
taken over for the uses of the govern- 
ment have been set free to return to the 
uses to which they were put before the 
war. 

CONTROL OF FOODSTUFFS 


It has not been possible to remove so 
readily or so quickly the control of food- 
stuffs and of shipping, because the world 
has still to be fed from our granaries and 
the ships are still needed to send supplies 
to our men overseas and to bring the men 
back as fast as the disturbed conditions 
on the other side of the water permit; but 
even these restraints are being relaxed as 
much as possible, and more and more as 
the weeks go by. 


BOARDS TO AID BUSINESS 


Never before have there been agencies 
in existence in this country which knew 
so much of the field of supply, of labor 
and of industry as the War Industries 
Board, the War Trade Board, the Labor 
Department, the Food Administration 
and the Fuel Administration have known 
since their labors became thoroughly sys- 
tematized, and they have not been isolated 
agencies; they have been directed by men 
which represented the permanent depart- 
ments of the government and so have been 
the centers of unified and co-operative 
action. : 

It has been the policy of the executive, 
therefore, since the armistice was assured 
(which is in effect a complete submission 
of the enemy) to put the knowledge of 
these bodies at the disposal of the business 
men of the country and to offer their in- 
telligent mediation at every point and 
in every matter where it was desired. 

It is surprising how fast the process of 
return to a ype footing has moved in 
the three weeks since the fighting stopped. 
It promises to outrun any inquiry that 
may be instituted and any aid that may 
be offered. It will not be easy to direct 
it any better than it will direct itself. 
The American business man is of quick 
initiative. 

LIGHTENING THE TAX BURDEN 


For the steadying and facilitation of 
our own domestic business readjustment 
nothing is more important than the im- 
mediate determination of the taxes that 
are to be levied for 1918, 1919 and 1920, 
As much of the burden of taxation must 
be lifted from business as sound methods 
of financing the government -will permit, 
and those who conduct the great essen- 
tial industries of the country must be told 
as exactly as possible what obligations to 
the government they will be expected to 
meet in the years immediately ahead of 
them. 

It will be of serious consequence to the 
country to delay all uncertainties in this 
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matter a single day lon than the. t 
Biagmeet burt 


processes of debate justify. I 

to talk of successful and confident busi- 
ness reconstruction before those uncer- 
tainties are resolved. . 

If the war had continued it would have 
been necessary to raise at least $8,000,- 
000,000 by taxation payable in the year 
1919; but the war has ended, and I agree 
with the Secretary of the Treasury that 
it will be safe to reduce the amount to 
$6,000,000,000. An immediate rapid de- 
cline in the expenses of the government 
is not to be looked for. Contracts made 
for war supplies will, indeed, be rapidly 
canceled and liquidated, but their im- 
mediate liquidation will make heavy 
drains on the treasury for the months 
just ahead of us. 

The maintenance of our forces on the 
other side of the sea is still necessary. A 
considerable proportion of those forces 
must remain in Europe during the period 
of occupation, and those which are 


brought home will be transported and de- , 


mobilized at heavy expense for months to 
come. The interest on our war debt must 
of course be paid, and. provision made for 
the retirement of the obligations of the 
government which represents it. 

But these demands will of course fall 
much below what a continuation of mili- 
tary operations would have ‘entailed, and 
$6,000,000,000 should suffice to supply a 
sound foundation for the financial opera- 
tions of the year. 

I entirely concur with the Secretary of 
the Treasury in recommending that the 
$2,000,000,000 needed in addition to the 
$4,000,000,000 provided by existing law be 
obtained from the profits which have ac+ 
crued and shall accrue from war contracts 
and distinctively war business, but that 
these taxes be confined to the war profits 
accruing in 1918 or 1919 from business 
originating in war contracts. I urge your 
acceptance of his recommendation that 
provision be made now, not subsequently, 
that the taxes to be paid in 1920 should 
be reduced from $6,000,000,000 to -$4,- 
000,000,000. 

Any arrangement less definite than 
these would add elements of doubt and 
confusion to the critical period of. indus- 
trial readjustment through which the 
country must now immediately pass, and 
which no true friend of the nation’s essen- 
tial business interests can afford to be 
responsible for creating or prolonging. 
Clearly determined conditions, clearly and 
simply charted, are indispensable to the 
economic revival and rapid industrial de- 
velopment which may confidently be ex- 
pected if we act now and sweep all in- 
terrogation points away. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE RAILROADS 

The question which causes the greatest 
concern is the question of the policy to 
be adopted toward the railroads. I 
frankly turn to you for counsel upon it. 
I have no confident judgment of my own. 
I do not see how any thoughtful man can 
have who knows anything of the com- 
plexity of the problem. It is a problem 
which must be studied, studied immedi- 
ately and studied without bias or preju- 
dice. Nothing can be gained by becom- 
ing partisan of any particular plan of 
settlement. 

It was necessary that the administra- 
tion of the railways should be taken over 
by the government so long as the war 
lasted. It would have been impossible 
otherwise to establish and carry through 
under a single direction the necessary pri- 
orities of shipments. 

It would have been impossible otherwise 
to combine maximum production at the 
factories and mines and farms with the 
maximum possible car supply to take the 
products to the ports and markets; im- 
possible to route troops, shipments and 
freight shipments without regard to the 
advantage or disadvantage of the roads 
employed; impossible to subordinate, when 
necessary, all questions of convenience to 
the public necessity ; impossible to give the 
necessary financial support to the roads 
from the public treasury. But all these 
necessities have now been served, and the 
question is, what is best for the railroads 
and for the public in the future? 

Exceptional circumstances and excep- 
tional methods of administration were not 
needed to convince us: that the railroads 
were not equal to the immense tasks of 
transportation imposed upon them by the 
— and continued development of the 
industries of the country. 

We knew that already. And we knew 


that were unequal to it partly be- 
ee ome full tion wie an red 
impossible by law and their competition 
made obligatory, so that it has been im- 
ble to assign to them. severally the 
traffic which best could be carried by their 
respective lines in the interest of expedi- 
tion and national economy. , 

We may hope, I believe, for the formal 
conclusion of the war by treaty by the 
time spring has come. Twenty-one months 
to which t resent control of the rail- 
ways is limited after formal proclamation 
of peace shall have been made will run 
at the farthest, I take it for granted, only 
to January, 1921. 

The full equipment of railways which 
the federal administration had planned 
could not be completed within any such 
period. The present law does not permit 
the use of revenues of the several roads 
for the execution of such plans except by 
formal contract with their directors, some 
of whom will consent, while some will not, 
and therefore does not afford sufficient 
authority to undertake improvements up- 
on the scale upon which it would be neces- 
sary to undertake them. 

Every approach to this difficult subject- 
matter of decision brings us face to face, 
therefore, with this unanswered question: 
What is right that we should do with the 
railroads, in the interest of the public and 


-in fairness to their owners? 


Let me say at once that I have no an- 
swer ready. The only thing that is per- 
fectly clear to me is that it is not fair 
either to the public or to the owners of 
the railroads to leave the question unan- 
swered, and that it will presently become 
my duty to relinquish control of the roads, 
even before the expiration of the statu- 
tory period, unless there should appear 
some clear prospect in the meantime of 
a legislative solution. Their release would 
at least produce one element of-a solu- 
tion, namely, certainty and a quick stimu- 
lation of private initiative. 

I believe that it will be serviceable for 
me to set forth as explicitly as possible 
the alternative courses that lie open to our 
choice. We can simply release the roadg 
and go back to the old conditions of pri- 
vate management, unrestricted competi- 
tion and multiform regulation by both 
state and federal authorities, or we can 
go to the opposite extreme and establish 
complete government control, accompan- 
ied, if necessary, by actual government 
ownership, or we can adopt an inter- 
mediate course of modified private con- 
trol, under a more unified and affirmative 
public regulation and under such altera- 
tions of the law as will permit wasteful 
competition to be avoided and a consid- 
erable degree of unification of adminis- 
tration to be effectea, as, for example, 
by regional corporations under which the 
railways of definable area would be in 
effect combined in single systems. 

The one conclusion that I am ready to 
state with confidence is that it would be 
disservice alike to the country and to the 
owners of the railroads to return to the 
old conditions unmodified. Those are con- 
ditions of restraint without development. 
There is nothing affirmative or helpful 
about them. 

What the country chiefly needs is that 
all its means of transportation should be 
developed, its railways, its waterways, its 
highways and its countryside roads. Some 
new element of policy, therefore, is ab- 
solutely necessary-—necessary for the 
service of the public, necessary for the re- 
lease of credit to those who are adminis- 
tering the railways, necessary for the pro- 
tection of their security holders. The old 
policy may be changed much or little, but 
surely it cannot wisely be left as it was. 

I hope that the congress will have a 
complete and impartial study of the 
whole problem instituted at once and 
prosecuted as rapidly as possible. I stand 
ready and anxious to release the roads 
from the present control and I must do 
so at a very early date if by waiting until 
the statutory limit of time is reached I 
shall be merely prolonging the period of 
doubt and uncertainty which is hurtful to 
every interest concerned. 





Change in Sugar Rules 
Wasurnoton, D. C., Nov. 30.—The 
Food Administration has announced sus- 
pension of the certificate system of sugar 
distribution on Dee. 1. In discontinuing 
the certificate system the Food Adminis- 
tration emphas the fact that this in 
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no way modifies requests made of the gen- 
eral public. Consumers are still ed 
to observe the voluntary ration of 4 lbs 
per person per month, and public eating- 
places are still required to use only 4 tbs 
of sugar for each 90 meals served. 
Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 850.) 

The Flour State Baking Co., the largest 
baking concern in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, is advertising a special loaf of bread 
under the brand Snowflake, which retails 
at two pounds for 15c. 

The Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Associa- 


' tion will hold a Victory or Thanksgiving 


dinner at the Athletic Club, St. Paul, the 
evening of Dec. 4. About 100 are ex- 
pected to be present. 

A committee has been appointed to 
promote the building and operation of a 
mill at Elbow Lake, Minn. W. E. Lan- 
deene, president of the First National 
Bank there, is interested. : 

The Rev. G. G. Bennett, rector of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, and Lieutenant 
Donnelly, from overseas, addressed the 
traders on the floor of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce at the close today. 

Austin George, of Minneapolis, who 
has .been with the Food Administration 
in Washington for the last four months, 
is back home again. He is open for a 
connection as sales-manager with some 
mill. 

The War Labor Board, of Washing- 
ton, will hear arguments and take testi- 
mony at meetings in Minneapolis, Dec. 9 
and 12, relative to the claims of local 
mill and elevator workers for higher 
wages, 

Government agricultural experts say 
that 100,000 acres have been sown to win- 
ter wheat in Minnesota this fall, and that 
the area to be seeded to spring wheat 
next year will be increased to about 
4,000,000 acres. 

Harold R. Ward, assistant sales-man- 
ager of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, has been confined to his 
home for about four weeks. He is now 
convalescing, and expects to be down to 
the office shortly. 

E. Stewart, formerly superintendent” 
for the McLeod (Alta.) Flouring Mills, 
but who has been in Minneapolis for two 
or three weeks, left Nov. 29 for Buffalo, 
N. Y., to superintend the rebuilding of 
a malting plant there into a flour mill. 

A number. of northwestern millers have 
signified their intention of attending a 
conference of the directors and delegates 
of the Millers’ National Federation, in 
Chicago next Thursday. The meeting is 
called to consider proper action to be 
taken with reference to the interpretation 
of rules and regulations as applied to 
the audit of mills now being made by the 
Division of Enforcement. 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT AT $1.14 


Offer of Wheat at Low Price, and Report 
That England Will Buy Argentine 
Crop at $1.71% 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 30.—The offer 
emanating from Australia, as printed in 
the daily papers here last Friday, to sell 
a large quantity of wheat at $1.14 per bu, 
furnished a topic for trade consideration 
of considerable importance, and seems to 
have strengthened the position of those 
buyers who hold that prices will again 
drop back to where they were before the 
government came into the market. 

Another, and what is viewed as an im- 
portant, phase of the whole matter is the 
persistent report that Great Britain has 
indicated a willingness to purchase the 
entire Argentine crop at $1.7114, which, 
if true, is construed as meaning that there 
will be a corresponding curtailment in the 
demand for American flour from that 
quarter. 

In a market such as the present one, 
all these things have the effect of strength- 
ening buyers in their belief in lower prices, 
more particularly as they generally are of 
bearish. tendency, though they are fre- 
quently forced to buy at the top, while 
persistently maintaining that prices will 
eventually be lower.. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 
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THE FRENCH FOOD ADMINISTRATOR 





Edouard Herriot, Whose Position in France Corresponds to That of Herbert 
C. Hoover in America—The Career Which Made Him Mayor of 
Lyons and Later Brought Him Into the French Government 


The following extracts are taken from 
a recent sketch of Edouard Herriot, the 
present food administrator of France: 

In the late summer of 1887, a boy of 
15 arrived in Paris, and as the possessor 
of a scholarship, entered the college of 
Sainte-Barbe. In answer to questions, 

gave the name of Edouard Herriot, 
and his state as orphan, without resources 
outside his scholarship. 

In the late summer of 1917, when 
France faced the most acute food and 
transportation crisis in her history, this 
same Edouard Herriot was the unanimous 
choice for national minister of transporta- 
tion and food supplies. Yet, until then, 
the name had probably never been heard 
in the United States. 

In everything that the phrase means in 
the United States, M. Herriot is a self- 
made man. With a difference. For 
whereas the proudest boast of the Ameri- 
can self-made man is that he arrived at 
success in spite of having only a meager 
schooling, M. Herriot was a_ brilliant 
scholar, and beginning with this first 
scholarship when but fifteen, he won some 
scholarship each year and received a de- 
gree from the Sorbonne. In addition, he 
is a poet and an authority on historical 
subjects, one book having been “crowned” 
by the French Academy—the recognition 
given for purity of diction. 

At 27 he was professor of rhetoric at 
Lyons, at 29 municipal counselor, a little 
later assistant in the bureau of public 
instruction and the fine arts, and- at 33 
mayor of Lyons, the second city in France. 
He is still the mayor of Lyons, having 
been re-elected for 12 successive terms, 
and in addition five years ago was elected 
to the senate for the Department of the 
Rhone. 

In a speech at Paris, shortly before the 
war, M. Herriot unconsciously revealed 
the creed that has ruled his life as a 
Frenchman and as a public official. He 
said: “I believe it is the duty of every 
Frenchman to serve his country wherever 
circumstances may put him. The admin- 
istrator that I- am trying to be, and it is 
a task that demands the best a man has 
to give, means a struggle against the tra- 
ditional idea of politics, and particularly 
of municipal politics. The administration 
of a city corresponds to a cellule in an 
organism, and it is necessary to the health, 
the integrity and the honor of the nation 
that each cellule should live a life that is 
absolutely healthy.” 

It was due almost solely to the her- 
culean efforts of Edouard Herriot that the 
first exposition at Lyons was opened in 
February, 1914, devoted wholly to exhib- 
its befitting its title, “Exposition of the 
Modern City.” And it is due to his con- 
tinued exertions as mayor and as patriot 
that, except for the year 1915, Lyons has 
each year had some sort of an exposition 


vitally bearing on industry and economics, ° 


as affected now by the war, and as likely 
to affect the industrial life of the nation 
after the war. 

Looking over the situation in France, M. 
Herriot found the figures showed most 
disturbing inroads on national existence 
by depopulation, alcoholism and tubercu- 
losis. For more than a decade he has led 
in a crusade of education against all three. 

As mayor of Lyons, M. Herriot has 
added a municipal institution peculiarly 
his own, and which is the pioneer in its 
line. The French title is “Restaurant 
Gratuit pour méres nourrices,”—a free 
restaurant for nursing mothers. Looking 
further ahéad than any of his compeers, 
M. Herriot saw that if the future physical 
well-being of the nation was to be devel- 
oped to its highest degree, it was not 
enough to make gymnastics compulsory 
in the schools, not enough to foster sports 
in the colleges. It was far more necessa 
to begin with the cradle, better still, wi 
the prospective mother, among the masses. 

Studying the vital statistics of Europe, 
M. Herriot found that while in 1700, 
France, with 20,000,000 inhabitants, rep- 
resented 40 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of Europe, she represented only 10 
per cent in 1900, with 30,000,000 inhab- 
itants. Also, that while the birth rate in 





surrounding nations was from 10 to 14 
per 1,000, it was only a trifle over one per 
1,000 in France. Still worse, that there 
was not only a much lower birth rate, 
but a much higher infant mortality. The 
medical profession asserts that except 
under unusual circumstances a child under 
one year should not die—therefore, argued 
M. Herriot, it is the mothers of France 
who must be reached, protected and edu- 
cated in puericulture. 

Beginning this work fifteen years ago, 
as M. Herriot did, it means that there are 
today hundreds, if not thousands, of 
young people in France on the verge of 
maturity who owe their lives and their 
sturdy health to these restaurants for 
mothers in Lyons, a contribution by this 
great municipality to the whole world, 


and above all, reform in workers’ accom- 
modations, suppression of shacks and 
hovels, and the construction of homes 
both healthful and cheap, where it is sure 
that all will receive air and sunlight.” 

Truly, here is the man for the work of 
reconstruction that is coming: a man of 
recognized authority and proved ability 
in this line long before war laid every- 
thing open to his hand—what with its de- 
struction by wholesale of the’ ancient, 
though picturesque, buildings which were 
plague spots, but what is more, a people 
now educated through the hardships of 
war out of their traditional idea that fresh 
air in houses is dangerous: a man who 
gives his utmost, yet who feels that in so 
giving he is doing but his simple duty to 
his country: a man animated solely by the 
desire to “serve France in some way other 
than by words.” 





Messages From Belgium 


Wasurneton, D. C., Nov. 30.—King 
Albert of Belgium, on the eve of his re- 
entry into Brussels, cabled an expression 
of deep gratitude to the American people 








Edouard Herriot 


French Minister of Transportation and Food Supplies 











for upon them in the near future will 
rest the reconstruction of France. 

Scarcely less interesting, though not so 
novel, is the work that M. Herriot has 
done against alcoholism and tuberculosis, 
in both of which France has the highest 
percentage in Europe. Of tuberculosis, 
M. Herriot once made the staggering 
statement: “It is estimated that, in the 
nineteenth century, war took 2,000,000 of 
vietims—that is some figure! Cholera 
claimed 500,000, but tuberculosis carried 
off more than 10,000,000. It is, thus, a 
large city that is carried off each year by 
tuberculosis alone.” 

In the causes and treatment of this 
white scourge M. Herriot was before his 
time, for until war forced Frenchmen to 
live in the open, or in shelters that were 
well ventilated, to put it mildly, there 
was nothing that brought such horror, 
such paralyzing fear, to a Frenchman as 
a whiff of fresh air, parcticularly in his 
home or office, in streetcars, busses or 
trains. 

Into this traditional fear of fresh air 


‘and sunlight, as well as against the wall 


of smug belief that France took good care 
of her needy, and that her hospitals were 
handling tuberculosis competently, M. 
Herriot threw this bomb of suggested 
radical remedies: “In the hospitals, great 
modifications in the treatment of the dis- 
ease, better ration on the part of 
relief societies in assisting workers. who 
wish to fight against contagion; and last, 


for the food relief extended to his people 
through the Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium during the period of the German 
occupation. 

At the same time Emile Francqui, 
chairman of the Comité National, the 
Belgian organization which through the 
war has carried on the Belgian people’s 
internal relief work through their own 
agencies, sent word to Mr. Hoover of his 
nation’s heartfelt appreciation of the ac- 
complishments of the Commission for Re- 
lief in Belgium which made the work of 
his own committee possible. 

Copies of these two messages have just 
been received in- Washington. 

King Albert’s message was in response 
to a cable of congratulations from Mr. 
Hoover upon the Belgian people’s release 
from German oppression. The transla- 
tion reads as follows: 

“T prize in a very special manner the 
congratulations of the creator and or- 
ganizer of the magnificent work which is 
saving the lives of millions of my com- 
patriots. I offer him my ardent thanks, 
and I count greatly on his influence and 
his support to accomplish the great task 
that is before us.” ‘ 

M. Francqui’s message was handed to 
Mr. Hoover by way of greeting upon his 
arrival in Europe. It gains particular 
force from the fact that M. Francqui re- 
mained at his post in Brussels throughout 
the war, directing the Belgian ple’s 
own efforts to distribute available food, 
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and that he therefore speaks with first- 
hand knowledge when he gives the Com- 
mission credit for making that work pos+ 
sible. His message was as follows: 

“To the great philanthropist to whom 
the gratitude of the government has de- 
creed the unprecedented title of Honora 
Citizen of Belgium, the Comité National, 
the dispenser of the benefits of the Com- - 
mission for Relief in Belgium, on this 
day when the Belgian capital is celebrat- 
ing its liberation, sends the homage of its 
admiration and gratitude. 

“To express to him their ardent thanks 
is the first duty and the most irresistible 
impulse of the hearts of those who have 
known the difficulties of the mighty work, 
the remembrance of which Belgium will 
retain from generation to generation, and 
which will immortalize in Belgian history 
the name of its American promoter. The 
Comité National today voices the feelings 
of the whole motherland in acclaiming the 
name of Herbert Hoover, and in assuring 
him of its unswerving attachment.” 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





KANSAS MAKES NEW RECORD 


Report on Area Planted to Wheat Shows Gain 
of Nearly 10 Per Cent Over Last Year, 
Despite Lack of Labor 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 30.—The Kan- 
sas state board of agriculture, in a re- 
port issued Wednesday, estimates the 
area planted to wheat the past autumn 
at 10,825,631 acres, exceeding the area 
sown last year 9.3 per cent, and establish- 
ing a new record for Kansas or any other 
state. ; 

Not alone is the record area a matter 
of more than usual interest, but, despite 
the lack of labor and the extreme drouth 
which delayed late summer plowing and 
early fall planting, the rains that came 
later produced such satisfactory growth 
of the plants that the average general 
condition throughout the state is given as 
96 per cent, using 100 per cent as the 
basis for a satisfactory situation. 

The report says in part: 

No armistice with hunger and famine 
has been signed by the farmers of Kansas. 
This is clearly apparent from the fact 
that the area they have sown to winter 
wheat this fall is by far the largest in 
the state’s history. Growers estimate it 
as amounting to 10,825,631 acres. This: 
is 9.3 per cent greater than in 1917, which 
year ranked next. 

Kansas is the first state in the Union 
to have reached, let alone exceeded, the 
10,000,000-acre mark in wheat, thus more 
firmly establishing her long-maintained 
leadership in wheat-growing. 

The season has been most favorable for 
sowing, germination and growth, and the 
general average condition is 96, on the 
basis of 100 representing a satisfactory 
situation. This is 26 points higher than 
a year ago, 20 points greater than 1916, 
and one point lower than in the fall of: 
1913, on 9,062,000 acres that the following 
year produced the record-smashing crop 
of 180,000,000 bus. 

In the fall of 1900, the average condition 
was 99.7, on an acreage 51 per cent less, 
but which produced, according to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, nearly 100,000,000 bus. Experience, 
therefore, would seem to indicate that, 
when . conditions are so hospitable for 
wheat in the fall as they have been this 
autumn, an excellent crop may be ex- 
pected in the following season, and there 
is nothing in the present situation to en- 
courage any other than the highest hopes. 

Thirty-eight counties, all in the eastern 
half of the state, have conditions of more 
than 100, the highest being 109, in Clay. 
In the northwestern quarter the average 
is more than 90, while in the southwestern 
quarter conditions for the most part are 
under 90, the lowest being 80, in Wichita 
and Scott. While soil and weather con- 
ditions have been excellent in the west- 
ern counties, reseeding was necessary to 
some extent in this region, owing to dam- 
age from grasshoppers, and because of the 
presence of these pests sowing was de- 
layed in many iocalities. ; 

The later-sown wheat, while compara- 
tively small, is a good stand and thrifty. 
Quite generally wheat is of rank growth, 
and the excellent pasturage it affords is 
a boon to stockmen—a very valuable and 
timely complement to the high-priced and 
limited feed supply. 

A more adequate comprehension of the 
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tude of the Kansas wheat field this 
fall may perhaps be had from the state- 
ment that it exceeds the total land sur- 
face of the four states of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Delaware and Rhode Island 
combined, with the District of Columbia 
added for good measure. 

Every county in the state, except per- 
haps a half dozen in the southwest, sowed 
as much or more wheat than a year ago, 
the larger percentages of gains being in 
the eastern counties, amounting to as 
much as 99 per cent, the highest, in Green- 
wood County. 

Of the counties credited with the larg- 
est acreages in wheat, Reno leads with 
298,364 acres, followed by Sumner with 
296,837, Barton 293,908, Ford 272,891, 
Pawnee 270,374, Stafford 242,702, Pratt 
236,290, McPherson 228,537, Rush 220,- 
777, Ellis 220,249, Thomas 208,560, Rice 
207,648, Russell 204,052 and Sedgwick 
202,497, all but one or two of these g 
located in the south central portion 0: 
the state. 

Inasmuch as it was due to the board’s 
initiative, taken last June, that govern- 
ment seed wheat loans were made avail- 
able for the Southwest, it is interesting 
to record in this report, through the 
courtesy of the Kansas field agent of the 
United States department, that govern- 
ment loans were made to nearly 3,600 
Kansas farmers, mostly in the western 
counties, with the result that approxi- 
mately 330,000 acres were seeded to wheat 
that otherwise would not have been sown. 
These seed loans in Kansas amounted 
approximately to $1,000,000. 

With no more farmers, with no more 
equipment, and with not as much labor, 
the largely increased sowing to wheat in 
Kansas this fall is attributed directly to 
the will of the husbandmen to do their 
part in full measure toward meeting the 
pressing needs of the world for food. 

A vital factor in winning the war, the 
farmers of Kansas now have before them 
a task perhaps no less important in the 
restoration and rebuilding of a shattered 
universe, in which an abundance of food 
is to play a leading réle. That ings | will 
not be found wanting in this new obliga- 
tion is presaged by their record of the 
past—and the promise of the growing 
wheat on an unprecedented area, which 
was planted to promote war but will be 
harvested to preserve peace. 

R. E. Srerxre. 





OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, Nov. 30.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,500 bbls, 
was 32,529, or 80 per cent of capacity, 
against 40,545, or 100 per cent, last week, 
and 27,183, or 82 per cent, a year ago. 

With the mills running strong on gov- 
ernment business, local trade is in the 
background this week, but a ve fair 
volume is reported, and jobbers believe 
business soon will increase. Flour and 
millfeed prices are holding at the former 
range. Feed is being offered more freely, 
but some of the mills have not yet caught 
up on back orders. 

Millers are much disappointed because 
the government accepted only 60 per cent 
of the quantity of flour offered for De- 
cember shipment, which is reported to 
have totaled 112,000 tons, but they well 
understand the tonnage situation here, 
which made it impossible for the author- 
ities to take the full amount. 

They have reason to believe, however, 


’ that more steamers will be available in the 


near future, and they are looking for the 
government to call for bids for an addi- 
tional quantity to go forward before De- 
cember is over. All of them are satis- 
fied that a means will be found to move 
the surplus wheat left in the Pacific 
Northwest to Europe, and most of it in 
the form of flour. R 

The coarse grain market has shown 
more life this week. At the close, prices 
were firm and about $1 ton higher than 
the midweek range. Last bids on sacked 
oats were $54, eastern bulk oats $51.50 
@54, eastern bulk corn $57.25@58.25, feed 
harley $50.50 and standard A barley 
$51.25. se 


The Portland Flouring Mills Co., which 
w&s some time ago purchased by M. H. 
Houser, has moved its main office from 
the Wilcox Building to the Board of 
Trade Building, which is owned by Mr. 


Houser. 
J. M. Lownspate. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


Important Matters Affecting the: Milling 
Industry Lately Ruled on by 
. Various Courts 





WATER RIGHTS 
Several important legal phases concern- 
ing the rights of water power mills were 
considered by the Virginia supreme court 
of appeals recently in the case of Hoge 
et al. vs. Kirk et al. The suit involved 
the right of defendants, as owners of a 
mill and appurtenant water power rights, 
to temporarily stop discharge of water 
along a tailrace while making necessa) 
repairs to the mill, by discharging su 
water by overflow into a waste-race above 
the mill. 


The main point decided in the case is 
that the fact that defendants and their 
predecessors had for about 70 years open- 
ly used the tailrace and the wasterace in 
the operation of the mill under apparent 
claim of right to do so, and without op- 
position of landowners affected thereby, 
created a prescriptive right in the de- 
fendants to continue the use; and it is 
decided that one taking title to lands 
through which the races extend was and 
is bound to take notice of the mill’s vested 
rights to such continued use. 

Another point laid down in the case is 
that, although one owning land along a 


’ natural water course has a natural right 


to use of the water for domestic use on 
his property, this right does not extend 
to such artificial channels as are formed 
by tailraces. One owning land bordering 
such a race owned and maintained by 
another has no rights in the water thereof 
except as he may acquire them by special 
grant or prescriptive use. 

Hence, in this case, persons through 
whose lands the tailrace extends are not 
entitled to complain of any disadvantage 
resulting to them through a withholding 
of water from that channel while the de- 
fendants repair their mill, having acquired 
no legal interest in the flowage in the tail- 
race, 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


The Union Pacific Railroad Co. has won 
a new trial in a suit brought by the 
Farmers’ Grain & Mercantile Co., Gor- 
ham, Kansas, to recover penalties under 
the Kansas statutes for delay in furnish- 
ing cars for grain shipments. The Kansas 
supreme court has reversed a judgment 
for $2,085 in favor of the plaintiff, on 
the ground that errors were committed 
by the trial judge in submitting the case 
to the jury. > 

The principal questions in the case per- 
tained to a dispute as to whether the cars 
were ordered for interstate shipments; 
the Kansas reciprocal demurrage law 
having no application, of course, to inter- 
state transportation. On a point as to 
whether the milling-in-transit privile 
under which the shipments were made 
converted the transactions into interstate 
commerce, the court said: 

“The evidence tended to show that the 
plaintiff's shipments were made to a mill- 
ing point; that the plaintiff's connection 
with the shipments ceased at that point; 
that the privilege was given, to the cus- 
tomer, or the shipper from the milling 
point, and not to the plaintiff; that it 
received no direct benefit from that priv- 
ilege; and that the | wmeaered did not know 
where any of the shipments finally went. 
A shipment from a point in Kansas to a 
milling point in Kansas, where the con- 
nection of the shipper with the shipment 
absolutely ceases, is not any part of igter- 
state commerce, althou consignee 
may take advantage of the milling-in- 
transit privilege.” 

The errors on which a new trial was 
awarded consisted in the trial judge’s ex- 
clusion of evidence tending to show that 
some of the cars in question were actually 
ordered for interstate shipments, and in 
refusing to instruct the jury concerning 
the interstate features of the case. 


RESCINDING CONTRACTS 


The right of an assignee of a contract 
for the purchase of to recover dam- 
ages for refusal of the seller to deliver 
was the issue involved in the case of 
Wolins vs. Conrad, passed upon by the 
appellate term of the New York supreme 
court. 

Defendant seller relied on a claim that 
the contract was abrogated by insolvency 
of the buyer, but the court held that under 
the New York statutes, defendant could 


not avoid the contract on this 

a mere refusal to ship the . It was 
necessary to give notice to the buyer of 
— rescind on the ground of such 

vency. 

It was further decided that plaintiff, 
having iy TH tee the contract buyer’s 
receiver in gs xy an assignment of 
the contract for the undelivered portion 
of the goods, was not debarred of right 
to enforce the contract because of default 
of the contract buyer in failing to pay 
for goods delivered under the agreement. 


RECLAIMING GOODS 


The interesting decision of the United 
States circuit court of appeals, second 
circuit, in the case of Taylor vs. Fram, 
deals with the right of a selling manu- 
facturer or wholesaler to reclaim goods 
in the hands of a middleman at the time 
of his becoming bankrupt, on the theory 
of a reservation of title. The point spe- 
cially pertains to cases where goods are 
intrusted to commission merchants under 
circumstances making it difficult to deter- 
mine clearly whether it has been intended 
to pass title from the manufacturer with- 
out reservation, extending open credit, or 
whether there has been a valid reservation 
of title. 

“The general rule, of course,” says the 
court, fs that where a person receives 
property which he is not bound to return 
in the identical form in which he receives 
it, but may account therefor in money or 
other property or thing of value, the 
transaction amounts to a sale. But this 
rule is not — to consignments 
for sale; the law being that the owner 
of a chattel may consign it or deliver it 
to an agent for sale without creating the 
relation of vendor and vendee between 
the parties.” 

The decision recognizes the fact that 
mere omission of a middleman to adver- 
tise himself as a mere selling agent does 
not preclude his principal from recover- 
ing possession of goods remaining in the 
agent’s hands at his bankruptcy. But 
it is also decided that, although there may 
exist in a particular case a written con- 
tract purporting to reserve to a manu- 
facturer or wholesaler title to all unsold 
gt the contract will not be given effect 

the face of subsequent conduct of the 
parties indicating a mutual intention that 
the goods should become the middleman’s 
property on credit. 


“ACCOUNTS STATED” 


A decision of the appellate term of the 
New York supreme court draws attention 
to an important legal rule governing the 
collection of accounts. 

Primarily, ‘of course, a creditor who 
seeks to collect a lump sum as being due 
for the delivery of various sales items has 
the burden of establishing the correctness 
of each item, and, except as the debtor 
may specially preclude self from de- 
nying the correctness of a statement ren- 
dered, the selling creditor must stand 
ready to prove to the satisfaction of a 
judge or jury that his account is correct 
in its various items. 

But the delinquent debtor is apt to 
simplify matters for the creditor by con- 
verting the indebtedness into what the 
law calls an account stated. An account 
stated arises when an itemized account 
is submitted to a debtor and he expressly 
or impliedly promises to pay the balance 
shown by that statement, except as justice 
may require a correction of the account 
because of a mistake in it. On the same 
condition the account is usually binding 
upon the-creditor who submits it. 

So, ordinarily, a creditor makes out a 
case entitling him to recover by showing 
that an itemized statement of account 
has been submitted to the debtor and 
he has expressly promiiee to pay the bal- 
ance shown thereby to be due. But it is 
not necess. that he expressly promise 
to pay it. marys § his retention of the 
statement without objection to any of its 
items within a reasonable time will be 
treated as an implied admission of its 
correctness. 

This latter phase is the one dealt with 
by the New York court in the case of 
Postal ee Cable Co. vs. Newman 
et al., brought to recover upon an alle 
account stated for telegraph tolls. 
court said: 

“In order to show an account stated, 
the plaintiff is not required to show an 
express assent by the defendants to the 
correctness of the bill rendered, It is re- 
quired, however, under such circum- 
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stances, to show facts from which such 
assent on the part of the defendants can 
be inferred. re an account is made 
out by one-party and transmitted to the 
other party, and the latter fails to ob 
to the party rendering the account wi 
a reasonable time, an inference may be 
drawn that he is satisfied withit. . . . 

“There is no arbitrary rule of law which 
renders an omission to “ in a given 
time equivalent to an actual agreement or 
consent to the correctness of the account 
thus rendered; but it is merely competent 
evidence, subject to be rebutted by cir- 
cumstances from which counter infer- 
ences may be drawn.” , 

But until the debtor discharges the bur- 
den of proving why he made no timely 
objection to the statement, he is to be 
regarded as bound by it. 

VALUING SHIPMENTS 

The United States district court for 
the district of Minnesota has rendered a 
decision in the case of McCaull-Dinsmore 
Co. vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Co., sustaining the right of an 
owner of goods lost in transit to recover 
on the basis of their value at the destina- 
tion at the time when they should have 
been delivered, as against a lower value 
at the time and place when and where the 
shipment originated, despite an interstate 
bill of lading stipulation for valuation on 
the last-stated basis. 

The decision was grounded on the Cum- 
mins amendment of March 4, 1915, to the 
interstate commerce act, declaring that an 
interstate carrier of freight shall be liable 
for the full actual loss caused by it, not- 
withstanding any limitation of liability in 
the bill of lading, or in any contract, rule 
or regulation, or any tariff filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
statute declares that any such limitation 
shall be unlawful and void, 

A shipment of wheat was made by the 
seller to the plaintiff company at a point 
in Montana for delivery to the plaintiff 
at Omaha. The transportation was con- 
tracted for under the uniform bill of lad- 
ing form approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and containing pro- 
vision that the amount of any loss should 
be computed on the basis of value at the 
time and place of shipment. 

The car having been wrecked in transit, 
and the wheat commingled with other 
grain in the same train, no part of it 
reached its destination. Litigation arose 
on the failure of the parties to agree on 
the proper basis for assessing damages. 
The decision of Judge Page Morris, of the 
United States district court, favors the 
plaintiff. After reciting the facts and 
quoting the provisions of the Cummins 
amendment, which he declares to have 
been obviously enacted by Congress to 
change a rule laid down in earlier deci- 
sions of the United States Supreme Court, 
Judge Morris says: 

“I donot see how it is possible to escape 
the conclusion, upon a fair and open- 
minded consideration of the language of 
the amendment and the obvious and well- 
known meaning of its terms, that this pro- 
vision or stipulation in the bill of lading 
is a limitation of the liability of the car- 
rier and of the amount of recovery, and 
is therefore unlawful and void. 

“In pompnn te this conclusion I have not 
failed to consider the very able argument 
of counsel for defendant, and also what 
has been said by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and it is with regret and not 
a little ving that I find myself in 
difference with men so able and experi- 
enced in such matters. But, consider the 
matter as I may, I am always irresistibly 
brought back to this simple statement, 
and to the necessary conclusion therefrom. 

“I cannot see that there could be an 
greater difficulty, after loss has pbantbon 
in ascertaining and proving the value at 
the time and place of delivery or destina- 
tion than in ascertaining rf proving the 
value at the time and place of shipment. 

“Tf it be true, as suggested in argu- 
ment and by the ssion, as I think it 
may be, that the conclusion which I have 
reached will result in difficulties and con- 
fusion in existing rules and regulations 
and schedules, and in .some cases, under 
these rules and regulations and schedules, 
in hardship and injustice to the carriers, 
and possibly in some discrimination 


" among shippers, the remedy will be found 


in facing the law, whose language, as it 
seems to me, is too plain for construction 
or evasion, squarely, and revising and re- 
constructing those rules and regulations 
to meet it.” * ie Ea 
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The demand for flour in this city has 
been steadily improving during the past 
three or four weeks, and all London 
mills are kept busy meeting it. There is 
not at present, however, s ent pressure 
on the output in and Lame we 2 about 
this city to cause any marked demand on 
the country and outport supplies. At 
this time last year, and for some time aft- 
erwards, there was so keen a demand that, 
from as far away as Liverpool, flour was 
sent by rail to this city, in spite of the 
heavy charge which had to be added to 
the invoice. 

Today, as for some time past, the sup- 
plies of country and outport flour are 
not more than two-thirds of what used to 
be the normal figure before the days of 
control, The object of restricting the 
dispatch of flour to a radius of not more 
than 100 miles from the mill door was to 
save the work of railways as far as pos- 
sible for military needs, and no doubt 
this is a justifiable measure under such 
conditions as prevail today. 

It remains to be seen, however, how far 
the needs of this eo city can be cared 
for in respect of flour when winter is 
upon us, a season which usually brings an 
increase in consumption of 25 per cent 
from the lowest t which is generally 
reached at the height of summer, when 
vegetables and fruit are plentiful and 
cheap. That, however, was not the case 
last summer. 

If, as seems likely, the existing meat 
ration has to be cut down in the early 
part of 1919, it may be taken for granted 
that the flour supply of London will have 
to be increased in some way or another, 
and one means by which this might be 
effected would be the granting of greater 
facilities for the carriage hither of coun- 
try and outport flour. 

It is anticipated, though of course the 
authorities keep their own counsel, that 
liberal receipts of flour from America will 
before long take the place of the free 
shipments of winter wheat which have 
formed such a feature in our over-sea 
breadstuffs supplies during the last three 
months. 

Up to the present the Wheat Commis- 
sion has not resumed the allocations of 
imported flour to millers for mixing pur- 
poses, though a miller is allowed to make 
up his G. R. sack with 15 per cent of im- 
ported white flour, if he holds it. It is 
generally believed, however, that the dis- 
tributions will be resumed in about a fort- 
night. 

eanwhile, the usual weekly amount 
for the use of bakers is being given out. 
This flour, distributed through jobbers, 
is of the most varied kind, and re are 
complaints that there is too much of the 
colory and weaker varieties, whereas the 
present grist at the command of millers 
calls for a backbone in the shape of 
American or Canadian spring wheat flour. 
We get some of this, but not nearly 
enough, at any rate in the eyes of the 
bakers of this city. 

The official unchanged, 
baker buying allocated white flour at 51 
3d per 280 Ibs, less 6d discount for cash in 
seven days, as compared with 44s 3d, less 

the same discount, for all G. R. flour. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is getting — 


bare, as old stocks have run down, an 
but little new oatmeal from Scotland has 





rices are a- 
8 


made its way here. There is now no 
American oatmeal about; Canadian we 
have not seen for a long time. The little 
Midlothian on spot is held at £35@£35 
10s per ton, and there is also a small 
amount of Aberdeen coarse at £34 10s; 
the medium and fine Aberdeen make £34, 
respectively. A small quantity of Mid- 
lothian rolled oats is available at £35 10s; 
while some Irish is offered at £35 10s@ 
£36. <A very little American rolled oats 
is left, and is making £33 per ton. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed is extremely scarce, and the 
small quantities, relatively to the de- 
mand, of middlings or bran available, 
are snapped up at the official price of 
£13 per ton, respectively. It is difficult 
to say what figures might not be realized 
but for the controller’s ban. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 

There has been a strong demand for 
money the last week, and on some days 
the pressure was such as to make it nec- 
essary for the market to borrow from the 
Bank of England, while loans maturing 
have had to be renewed. Throughout the 
week borrowers have had to pay 3@31%4 
per cent for short loans, and are able to 
obtain loans for a week at the same rate. 

Discount business is almost at a stand- 
still, very little disposition being shown 
to take bills, of which, however, there are 
only a few offering. Three, four and six 
months’ bills are quoted at 344@3 9-16 

er cent, and trade bills at 4@4%,. The 
seo rate remains at 5 per cent. 

The Bank of England return shows 
some big movements during the week, 
especially in regard to deposits, which are 
less by £13,500,000. On the other hand, 
the stock of gold shows an increase, and 
totals £73,408,960, against £55,539,056 at 
the corresponding date last year.. An ex- 

sion of the active note circulation, 
owever, makes the reserve lower by 


£187,810, the total being £28,462,280,. 


compared with £32,379,306 a year ago. 
POTATOES IN BREAD 

An order has recently been issued by 
the ministry of food making it compulsory 
for bakers to use a certain amount of 
tatoes in the manufacture of their bread. 
This order will probably go into effect 
early in November, when potatoes will 
have to be mixed in with the flour to the 
extent of 20 Ibs to the sack of 280 lbs. 

Potatoes will be supplied to the bakers 
at the cost of £3 10s per ton, and they 
must be used in the form of a potato 
mash, either wet or dry, hot or cold. 
Potato flour and patent preparations, if 
used, will not be considered as part of 
the compulsory 20 lbs per sack. or- 
der issued by the ministry was as follows: 

“The food controller has decided to 
make the use of a percentage of potatoes 
in the manufacture of bread compulsory 
throu t the United Kingdom as soon 
as the main crop: is generally available. 
Potatoes will be supplied to bakers at 
the same price as last year. An order 
will be issued defining t ercentage of 
potatoes to be used in the form of mash, 
and will come into force early in Novem- 


ber. 

“The trade will be informed in due 
course as to what steps should be taken 
to secure supplies o tatoes for this 
purpose. Bakers who have not already 
procured the necessary plant and uten- 
sils to enable them to use potatoes to the 
best advantage should immediately take 
steps to do so.” 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, OCT. 28 

Taken all round, business this week in 
the various Scottish markets has been 
quieter, and more listless and uninter- 





nothing doing. Much of this is due to 
trading on officially controlled lines, but, 
besides, those concerned and whose ac- 
tions go to make a market, are beset 
with speculation as to what will ensue, 
and how grains and foodstuffs will be 
affected, should the great war soon be at 
an end and free transport be once again 
restored between the granaries and the 
consuming markets of the world. 

On the Glasgow market the dealings of 
the week have been of a wholly hand-to- 
mouth character, Neither the royal com- 
mission nor any private holders were of- 
fering any quantity of grain in bulk. 
There is still a scarcity of American 
spring wheats, for which there is a strong 
popular demand. The 80s per qr flat rate 
introduced over a week ago will not af- 
fect the consumer, the increased cost of 
5s@7s 6d per qr being borne by the state. 
This gets rid of the alternative of rais- 
ing the price of the loaf. 

The controller, however, is going to 
make another try at recouping himself, 
by compelling the use of potato flake flour. 

e is confronted, however, by the stiff 
opposition of the Glasgow bakers and 
millers, who have not the machinery nec- 
essary to make the flour and decline to 
put it in, and declare that the controller’s 
calculations as to benefits are erroneous. 
Glasgow bakers call for more American 
and Canadian flour instead of the potato 
product. 

At Glasgow, oatmeal remains un- 
changed in price, and at Edinburgh, Mid- 
lothian oatmeal is quoted at 82s per 280 
Ibs. 





IRISH MARKETS, OCT. 29 


The flour trade is pursuing a normal 
course, with everybody inclined to make 
the best of the difficulties. The usual 
weekly allotments have been made, but 
the quality is not equal to what we have 
been in the habit of getting. The soft 
flours, which are mostly distributed in 
the north of Ireland, are at present of 
darker color, but they have been accepted 
with the usual good grace. 

Dublin and the south have been a little 
more fortunate, as they have been fa- 
vored with a few lots of Australian flour, 
which is not only of exceptionally good 
color, but has more gluten and is stronger 
than the soft American and Canadians, 
and have been very welcome at a time 
when bakers are in need of something 
strong. 

Prices are unchanged, and are as fol- 
lows: government price to distributors 
for imported flour, 50s 9d, less 6d per 
sack discount; to bakers, 51s 3d ex-store, 
less 6d per sack discount for cash in seven 
days, or one month net. The government 
is charging 49s 9d net, cash, for imported 
flour for mixing in. 

The oat and wheat crops are finally 
gathered in, the fields presenting a bare 
appearance. Taking into consideration 
the variable weather experienced, farm- 
ers have faced the difficulty well, and al- 
though there will be some damaged grain, 
yet the proportion will not be as large 
as expected. Millers are taking deliveries 
of some of the soft early threshes of oats, 
and putting them through the kiln as 
quickly as possible. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is in very strong demand, and 
millers are hard put te-it to supply even 
their customers in small anittien. It is 
a case of dividing round, For medium 
cut, £86@£37 10s per ton has been ob- 
tained. 

MILLFEED 

Mill offals are offering at the controlled 
price of £13 per ton for all qualities. The 
goods, however, have not a free sale, as 


millers must give preference to priority 
certificates, 

Feedingstuffs are more plentiful in Ire- 
land than in either England or Scotland. 
Very good compound meals can be bought 
at £26@27 per ton, made from damaged 
grain, screenings and other mixtures. 

There is very little to report in oil 
cakes. The government practically con- 
trols, or will have control from next 
month, all classes of cake. These will be 
issued through priority certificates, and 
the distribution at a regulated price made 
as quickly as possible. 





California’s Better Wheat Campaign 

Since California’s record production of 
wheat in 1896, amounting to 54,097,000 
bus, the state’s output has rapidly de- 
clined. The sharp downward curve of 
California’s yield during the last 35 years 
is indicated by the following figures: 


Year Bus Year Bus 
EBOOs ecco ev 33,877,000 1905........ 17,542,000 
eee 29,121,000 1910........ 9,900,000 
BOBS cos cc ow 40,097,000 1915........ 7,040,000 
1000 écvisivice 28,543,000 


In 1916 the yield was 5,600,000 bus, but 
last year the stimulation of the war was 
responsible for some increase in acreage, 
_ the production registered 7,425,000 
us, 

From its place as one of the leading 
wheat states, California has sunk to an 
insignificant rating as twenty-sixth among 
the wheat-growing states of the Union. 
The irony of this situation is emphasized 
when it is remembered that wheat first 
put California on the agricultural map, 
making fortunes for uncounted hosts of 
anges who had’ failed to find gold in 
er streams and hillsides. 

Things had come to such a pass in Cal- 
ifornia that the mills were forced to bring 
in each year something like 10,000,000 
bus to close the gap between production 
and consumption. Much of this wheat has 
come from the Pacific Northwest, Wash- 
ington and Oregon points, and a great 
deal from as far east as Kansas, where 
some of the larger mills have maintained 
special buyers. 

To pave the way for alleviating these 
conditions somewhat, the Sperry Flour 
Co. purchased the Australian exhibit of 
wheat at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition in San Francisco in 1915, with 
the thought that the development and in- 
troduction of some new varieties of high 
yielding and milling qualities would dio 
much to restore wheat-growing to the 
profitable basis it once occupied in Cali- 
fornia. It had long been noticed by the 
company’s grain buyers that California 
wheat was gradually falling off in yield 
and in quality, thus becoming a less and 
less attractive crop. Probably not more 
than 10 or 15 per cent of the wheat com- 
ing to the mills was found true to type; 
possibly 20 per cent of it would be fairl 
true to type, 20 per cent would be Beets f 
and the balance no better than chicken 
wheat. 

Baking and laboratory tests were ap- 
plied to the 29 varieties of wheat con- 
tained in the Australian exhibit, and 
12 or 13 varieties were selected as best 
suited to California’s conditions. 

The first experiments were made on a 
$6-acre ranch west of Farmington, the 
following year enlarged to about 300 
acres. Later a second experimental farm 
of similar area was added, and another 
is situated just north of Chico, in Butte 
County. e) 

To sum up the experimental work, after 
three years of careful observations in 
checking yields by the process of elimina- 
tion, the new varieties have been reduced 
to four or five. One of the best varieties 
has proved to be early baart, a bearded 
wheat introduced from Australia into 
Arizona in 1906, since when it has become 
practically the only milling wheat in Ari- 
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n per acre ear. 
fetieton of this Eon was begun 
last season from headquarters in Stock- 
ton, and small plantings were made all 
the way from to the Imperial Val- 
result was an unbroken line of 


_ ley. 
enthusiastic producers, Side by side with 


what had been standard types in Califor- 
nia, the new wheat invariably averaged 
from one to four or five bags more per 
acre. As a milling wheat it ranks with 
the very best. 

Of the others, Sperry No. 1 (bunyip), 
a smooth-headed wheat, has established an 
equally record both as to a 
and milling qualities. As soon as 
becomes available in sufficient quantities, 
the acreage of this variety will be rapidly 
extended, Until more extensive cultiva- 
tion under varied conditions has been 
made and checked up, the characteristics 
of the other new wheats cannot be alto- 
gether definitely classified. 

Perhaps the most important asset of 
these wheats is their early maturity. This 
has appealed particularly to farmers in 
districts where late north winds have 
been a serious problem, gy ver the wheat 
when it is filling out. In districts where 
the grain farmers have to contend with 
rust, this feature is also of first impor- 
tance. It has been observed that wheat 
which is in the heavy dough by the first of 
May will almost invariably escape rust, 
while later ripening varieties, still in 
the bloom at that e, are apt to suf- 
fer disastrously when conditions condu- 
cive to rust are prevalent. 

The educational work is carried on 
through the agricultural journals and 
newspapers, by correspondence, with the 
co-operation of grain dealers and the 
farmers themselves, and by means of 
field trips and meetings throughout the 
state. ‘The assistance of the farm jour- 
nals has been invaluable, the articles giv- 
en space therein having produced a vol- 
ume of inquiries that has taxed the re- 
sources of the new department handling 
the campaign. In the fieldwork a bles 
snow-white touring car has been utilized, 
its tonneau carrying on the sides and 
back, in gold letters, the injunction, 
“Plant More and Better Wheat.” 

Enough wheat has already been bought 
by grain farmers, through the company’s 
agricultural department, to plant 75,000 
acres, and the end of the purchasing sea- 
son has not yet arrived. Big quantities 
of high-grade varieties originally de- 
veloped on the company’s experimental 
farms have been held by growers for 
their own seed, and sold direct by them 
to other farmers, and the co-operation 
of all California mills has been invited. 
The acreage referred to represents one- 
fifth of the average for the state during 
the last three years. 





Late cables from Australia estimate the 
wheat crop at 70,000,000 bus, This is 
about an average yield for that country 
prior to three years ago. are three 
crops held there, with the latest reports 
on stocks being 196,000,000 bus. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended Nov. 
30, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
= Serer 456 75 112 1 
Empire ........-- 412 112 70 47 
Consolidated ..... 535 21 64 27 
Ogilvies ......... 717 44 158 be 
Western ......... 477 26 15 81 
Grain Growers ... 642 468 356 A 
Fort William .... 234 217 17 18 
Eastern ........-. 515 57 68 ss 
FRG TA ave cecces 1,007 352 86 37 
Can. Northern ... 1,114 625 508 1 
Thunder Bay .... 354 134 165 35 
Can. Govt. ......- 298 125 81 40 
*Can. Govt. ...... es mak ame 54 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 863 186 93 86 
ye 7,624 2,442 1,853 427 
Year ago ........ 6,358 4,756 783 613 
Receipts ........- 4,137 187 179 102 
*Receipts .......- pe eee re 4 
Lake shipments.. 8,065 oes os RL ou 
Rail shipments... 352 110 26 7 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 45 No. 1C, W...... 4 
No. 1 northern. .3,209 No, 2 C. W...... 370 
No. 2 northern.. 791 No. 3 C..W...... 466 
No. 3 northern... 969 Ex. 1 feed ...... 386 
No @ .2.....+- ee & Sarre 314 
ee 664 2 feed .......... 667 
SS 426 Others ......... 235 
Tages ives s 117 
Others .......-- 615 TORR, vied was 2,442 
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A better demand for flour was report- 
ed by practically all mills this week. The 
tendency of prices was steadily upward, 
although quotations at the close showed 
little change from last week. Millers, 
however, were very firm in their asking 
prices. Inquiry was good from all sec- 
tions, and fair bookings were made. 

Country mills reportéd a good demand 
from the South, some having sold up for 
30 days. The trade, however, wants to 
buy at prices asked 10 so ago. Sales 
consisted mostly of mixed-car lots, al- 
though numerous straight carloads were 
included. Several mills also reported fair 
sales to the Grain Corporation. Nothing 
definite has developed regarding pur- 
chases by it on this week’s allotment, al- 
though there were rumors that buying 
was on a reduced scale from last week. 
No acceptances of local mill offers were 
reported. 

Fair demand locally, with bakers and 
jobbers in the market for both hard and 
soft wheat flour. However, buying is 
not on an extensive scale, as most bakers 
still have fair stocks on hand that they 
wish to dispose of before making further 
purchases. Nominal quotations: hard 
wheat flour, $10.10@10.20, bulk; soft 
wheat flour, $9.70@9.95, bulk; spring 
wheat flour, $10.40, jute. 

Few mills have any wheat feed to offer, 
and are disposing of their light output 
in mixed cars with flour. Demand con- 
tinues urgent and unsupplied from all 
sections, but no car-lot sales are heard of. 
Other feedstuffs fairly active, while 
hominy feed was strong and wanted. 


THE GROWING CROP 


The weather this week was changeable, 
being cloudy and fair, but the tempera- 
ture remained fairly low, with a slight 
frost during the week. Mills unanimous- 
ly reported the growing wheat crop in all 
sections of Missouri and southern Illinois 
in excellent condition. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Fine...Never better...Fine... 
General appearance wonderful. ..Gener- 
ally reported good...Fine...Excellent... 
Could not be improved upon...Fine... 
Could not be better. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 


Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H, C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 
Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co,, Lebanon, Ill. 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, IIl. 
Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Il. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, 
for the week ending Nov. 30 was 36,600, 
representing 73 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 36,700, or 73 per cent, last 
week, 43,800, or 87 per cent, a year ago, 
and 40,300, or 80 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 51,100, repre- 
senting 66 per cent, compared with 46,400, 
or 59 per cent, last week, 52,400, or 68 
per cent, a year ago, and 57,400, or 75 
per cent, in 1916, 


NOTES 
S. S. Carlisle, of the Carlisle Commis- 
sion Co., Omaha, Neb., was in St. Louis 
this week calling on the trade in the in- 
terest of his company. 
At the meeting to be held in Chicago, 
Dec. 5, to consider proper action to 
taken with reference to interpreting of 













rules and regulations as applied to audit 
of mills now ey | made by the Division 


of Enforcement, the following have been 
— to represent the St. Louis 
Millers’ Club: George D. Milnor, A. E. 
Bernet and E. C. Andrews. 





TESTING LA FOLLETTE LAW 


Chairman of Shipping Board Urges Real Test 
of Labor Conditions as Applied to 
Merchant Marine 


Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 30.—Chair- 
man Edward N. Hurley, in a statement 
recently made public with his consent 
here, urged a practical test under normal 
conditions of the La Follette seamen’s 
act, before this law is modified or re- 
pealed. 

“One of the chief obstacles supposed 
to hamper us in the operation of our new 
ships,” said Mr. Hurley, “is. the La Fol- 
lette law, also known as the seamen’s act. 
I think it well to give my viewpoint on 
this much-debated law. 

“It is unfortunate that sea wages have 
occupied so much of our thought in con- 
nection with merchant ships. e La Fol- 
lette act is a high-wage law, and has, 
therefore, been a burning question. It 
seems inevitable that all discussions of 
American shipping must begin with a de- 
bate about a aot and a bowl of rice, 
and in many cases never get any further. 
Read shipping testimony before Congress, 
and this problem of wages dominates. 
Talk with shipping men, and you will find 
it is ever present in their thoughts. 

“Now it may be that they are right— 
that in the future, after we have made 
practical efforts to operate American 
ships with American crews, paid Ameri- 
can eae and living under American 
standards, we shall need cheaper labor to 
hold our own in competition. 

“But if that proves true, then the 
American merchant marine will run 
counter to most of our industrial experi- 
ences. We haul freight on the railroads 
and the Great Lakes cheaper than any 
nation in the world, and do it with Amer- 
ican labor under American conditions. 
Most of our foreign trade in manufac- 
tured goods consists of products made 
by the best-paid American workmen— 
automobiles, typewriters and office ma- 
chinery, agricultural implements, steel 
and other metal products. We have 
learned at home, as business men, that it 
almost invariably pays to raise living 
standards and wages, and I believe that 
this is as true upon the ocean as it is 
upon land. 

“Wages are by no means the only fac- 
tor in management. If you have an up- 
to-date plant and run it at high efficiency 
with a scientific cost system and can cre- 
ate a large, steady volume of business 
through intelligent sales work and good 
service to your customers, wages — be 
an entirely secondary matter—indeed, by 
utilizing these other elements of good 
management, you may be able ‘to increase 
wages. 

“That is true in manufacturing, and 
I believe it to be true of merchant ship- 
ping. Perhaps I am wrong, It is nat- 
ural for me to be guided by past experi- 
ence as a manufacturer in approaching 
a new task, and so my thought on the 
merchant marine _ has run in these 
directions rather than to cheap labor. 

“There is so much opportunity for ef- 
ficiency in the design and operation of 
our ships, the rearrangement of our ports, 
the building up of trade volume, the use 
of machinery in handling freight, and 
the saving of money by quick turn-around 
of ships, that we have studied these mat- 
ters first. 

“It was logical to turn to them during 
the period when we were building our 
ocean transportation plant, with its ter- 
minal facilities. Had we been apprehen- 
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sive over the coolie and his bowl of rice 
we might have overlooked opportunities 
to incorporate economically new devices 
in the design of our ships and port ma- 
chinery. So my policy thus far might be 
stated as follows: 

“First. Build the ships and win the 
war. 

“Second. Make our merchant marine as 

an American machine as possible, 
and truly American in operation and liv- 
ing standards, 

“Third. Put the support of an intelli- 
gent American public behind our mer- 
chant marine. 

“Fourth. Then if we cannot keep these 
ships on the ocean without the coolie and 
his bowl of rice, it will be time to go to 
Congress and ask for help. 

“The La Follette act ios not yet been 
tested, by reason of abnormal conditions 
in ocean transportation caused by the 
war. Most arguments advanced against 
it, as well as for it, are now theoretical, 
and we need the light of practical experi- 
ence to guide us in changes if they are 
necessary. I am even a little prejudiced 
in favor of that law, because it raises 
human standards in the ocean transporta- 
tion industry. I personally believe that 
good human standards are not only de- 
sirable, but also that they actually work 
better than poor human standards.” 

Mr. Hurley also paid a high tribute to 
the British merchant service: 

“It has long been the dominating force 
in ocean commerce, and will continue to 
be after the war. Autocracy might have 
throttled the world without the British 
merchant marine, mobilizing the men and 
food of the British Empire. We owe 
British merchant ships and sailors a great 
debt for transporting our man-power to 
France. After the war we may have 
more merchant tonnage than Great Brit- 
ain, temporarily, but the lessons of the 
war will not be lost on John Bull.” 

" Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





LARGE STOCKS OF CEREALS 


Results of Food Survey by United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for 
Nov. 1, 1918 


Commercial stocks of wheat reported 
in a survey made by the Department of 
Agriculture as of Nov. 1, 1918, amounted 
to 274,925,910 bus, compared with 195,997,- 
839 reported on hand in a similar survey 
for Oct. 1. These figures refer to stocks 
actually reported and do not represent 
the total commercial stocks of the coun- 
try, nor do they include stocks on farms. 
The stocks reported for November were 
held by 12,538 firms,—elevators, ware- 
houses, grain mills and wholesale dealers, 
—their holdings being more than two and 
one-half times the stock held by them a 
year earlier, the actual percentage being 
269.4 of the 1917 stock. 


VISIBLE SUPPLY FIGURES COMPARED 
The commercial visible supply figures, 
as published by the Chicago Board of 
Trade for the nearest date (Nov. 2, 1918), 
show 122,604,000 bus of wheat, against 
14,908,000, a year ago, and the correspond- 
ing Bradstreet figures for 1918 show 
131,852,000 bus, against 22,855,000 for 
1917. A very great relative increase in 
the commercial stocks of wheat on Nov. 
1, this year, compared with the same date 
of last year, is shown by these figures, as 
well as by the results of the more exten- 
sive survey. 


OTHER CEREALS, FLOUR AND CORN MEAL 


The commercial stocks of other cereals 
reported for Nov. 1, 1918, according to 
the department statement, were as fol- 
lows: corn, 17,123,734 bus; oats, 79,775,- 
204; barley, 34,462,597; rye, 15,123,135. 
These stocks represent the following per- 
centages of the corresponding stocks on 
Nov. 1, 1917: corn, 272.7 per cent; oats, 
108.9; barley, 129.1; rye, 122. 

The commercial stocks of flour and 
corn meal, as reported for the survey, 
were: wheat flour, white, 5,384,839 bbls; 
whole-wheat and graham flour, 148,916 
bbls; rye flour, 303,434 bbls; corn flour, 
51,756,846 lbs; corn meal, 69,299,044 Ibs; 
buckwheat flour, 5,129,979 lbs; mixed 
flour, 23,460,225 lbs, These stocks repre- 
sent the following percentages of the 
stocks on hand a year ago: wheat flour, 
white, 128.1 per cent; whole-wheat and 
graham flour, 300.4; rye flour, 176.5; corn 
meal, 224,4; buckwheat flour, 137.1; mixed 
flour, 228.4. 
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WHEAT SUPPLIES 


Wheat supplies for future milling re- 
quirements is a matter of real concern 
to some millers. If, within five months 
after harvest, there is already trouble in 
getting wheat, what will be the situation 
later? It is hoped that the unprecedent- 
ed movement of wheat from the interior 
on this crop is not to embarrass and 
jeopardize the milling business before an- 
other crop becomes available. 

There is no denying the fact that there 
was a very heavy and alarming movement 
of wheat immediately following harvest. 
The menace of this movement to soft 
winter wheat milling interests was clear- 
ly and emphatically pointed out at the 
time. The movement from the farms 
July 1 to Oct. 31 has been estimated at 
three hundred and ninety-three million 
bushels, or forty per cent of the entire 
crop. Considerable of the invisible sup- 
ply is probably in the Northwest. Will 
soft wheat millers be obliged to turn to 
grinding spring wheat late in the crop? 

With the accumulating evidence of the 
need of flour in Europe, rather than 
wheat, it might seem that the Food Ad- 
ministration should make sure that there 
is enough wheat in available positions to 
take care of all the mills for the rest of 
the crop. Without adequate supplies, 
wheat will go to a premium; indeed, is 
already selling at a premium in some 
sections. 

If the miller is obliged to purchase 
wheat on a basis incompatible with his 
“maximum fair price” for flour, then dis- 
tress conditions will probably again pre- 
vail and the Food Administration will 
be implored to do away with the maximum 
fair price. So far the Grain Corporation 
has not released any of its stored wheat 
for grinding, and millers are advised that 
they must look to the regular movement 
from the country for their supplies. 

With world’s wheat stocks about to 
come on the market, with the present out- 
look for a record crop next year and 
with the need of utilizing the entire mill- 


ing capacity of the country to provide . 


flour for Europe, it is not clear to some 
of the millers just what purpose is served 
by denying wheat to the mills that need 
it. It is expected that this will be rem- 
edied as soon as a policy regarding it 
can be formulated. 


ssc saccade 
THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Nov. 30 was 33,100, or 69 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 25,160, or 52 
per cent, last week, 41,850, or 87 per 
cent, a year ago, 30,000, or 62 per cent, 
two years ago, and 44,200, or 92 per cent, 
three years ago. 

All the mills were closed down for 
Thanksgiving Day. While there has 
been some stimulus to business lately 
and the undertone is very much im- 
proved, yet the mills are quite dependent 
upon orders from the Grain Corporation 
to continue their present scale of opera- 
tion. No material change is looked for in 
this respect, although the domestic busi- 
ness may work to a better basis and to 
slightly increased volume. There are in- 
stances of mills being able to secure the 
maximum fair price on occasional sales. 

There is no occasion for mills here to 
change the present quality of their export 
flour on account of the resumption of the 
making of 74 per cent extraction by Brit- 
ish mills. Our mills have been furnishing 


. 


such a good flour for export that it sure- 
ly will stand comparison with anything 
which it would meet in competition. 


NOTES 

Louis Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo, returned this week from a visit to 
eastern markets. 

George Bailey, of E. W. Bailey & Co., 
Montpelier, Vt., was in Toledo calling 
on their mill connection here, the Nation- 
al Milling Co., on his way to spend 
Thanksgiving in Chicago. 





INDIANA 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Nov. 30.—The po- 
sition of the flour market is that of un- 
usual st . Buying has been free 
enough, and this week the mills in the 
larger cities began to complain about 
shortage of grain. The grain seems to 
have left first hands some time ago, and 
the Grain Administration appears to 
have about all of it in control. Indianap- 
olis mills as well as those in numerous 
other places began the week with scant 
supplies and some of them announced 
Tuesday that they would begin buying 
from such terminal points as Chicago, St. 
Louis and Kansas City if the situation 
continued. 

Some relief was sought through tele- 
grams, in an effort to find out just when 
wheat could be had from the government 
and in what quantities, but the whole sit- 
uation worked against the free and un- 
trammeled operation of the mills which 
flour mill men think they are entitled to, 
now that war conditions are being dis- 
counted. 

The output of flour in Indianapolis this 
week was considerably less than at any 
time since the armistice was signed, and 
was due, millers assert, to their inability 
to get wheat. ‘The government continued 
to a good supporter of this market, 
but there was a marked depreciation in 
the business done with the domestic buy- 
er, who has been a spasmodic purchaser 
for three weeks or more. 

The bakers seem to have deferred again 
their much-expected return to the market 
in a big way, buying continuing of the 
small-lot variety.” This angle rather baf- 
fles the millers, who have looked for a 
heavy business, now that substitutes are 
off the market, and that there are definite 
assurances that any left-overs will be 
taken care of. 

In spite of the fact that there have been 
repeated assurances that the federal 
guaranty of wheat prices is binding upon 
the government for the 1919 crop, Indiana 
and other states seem to have been visited 
by rumors that the government guaranty 
is to expire June 30, 1919. Because of 
this the federal food administrator this 
week issued a statement showing that 
next season’s crop will be handled pre- 
cisely as the crop was handled this year. 

In order to straighten out the state 
along new lines, all old posters having to 
do with food conservation and regulation 
were this week ordered taken down, and 
Indiana will be plastered with a new as- 
sortment showing what is to be done, and 
this, it is hoped, will do away with the con- 
fusion recently felt. 

To see if there was any more wheat 
left in the state, the mills this week 
posted higher prices on wagon grain. On 
No. 2 wheat the mills offered $2.15, as 
against $2.11 a week ago. With the gov- 
ernment no longer apportioning wheat to 
millers, and the bulk of flour-buying com- 
ing from the administration, the mills al- 
though they dare not raise the price of 
flour above the basis of $2.11 wheat, are 
trying to gather in the tail end of the 
crop. 

NOTES 

The feed market is about normal, at 

full government prices. 


The Hamlet (Ind.) Grain Co. has in- 
creased its stock to $60,000. 

“The wheat c this fall is the best 
we have ever had,” said one authority this 
week, “and let us hope that if world 
conditions a year from now are the same 
as today, the Grain Corporation will have 
a little consideration for the miller, and 
not switch grain away from us just when 


it is needed.” 
J. M. Pearson. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from 
Jan. 1, 1918, to ‘Nov. 23, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 














cOutput—, --Exports—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ...12,025 15,612 812 932 
Duluth ...3.... 724 989 ine 10 
Outside mills .. 7,563 9,595 266 103 
Totals ....... 20,312 26,196 1,078 1,045 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—MANAGER FOR 560-BBL MILL 
in Montana; in answering give references 
and experience, also mention wages desired. 
Address 1782, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





SECOND MILLER WANTED FOR 250-BBL 
mill in good Washington town; good salary 
offered to man who is capable and quick; 
wire your proposition. Colfax Milling Co., 
Colfax, Wash, 





WANTED—MAN TO TAKE CHARGE OF 
75-bbl mill at Watertown, Minn; nice town 
for family man; $125 a month; steady work 
the year round. Address J. C. Whelan, 614 
Flour Exchange, Minneapolis. 





A 400-BBL WISCONSIN MILL, GRINDING 
wheat and rye, wants the services of a 
first-class miller; man must be capable and 
know his business; to such, it offers a 
steady year-round position and good av- 
erage wages. Address 1761, care North- 
‘western Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS CHEMIST FOR RESEARCH WORK IN 
a mill laboratory; familiar with bread and 
cereals; my qualifications are the best; 
Please state salary you expect to pay. Ad- 
dress C. M. L., care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





MILL BOOKKEEPER AND GENERAL OF- 
fice man, age 31, desires permanent posi- 
tion with mill in California, Oregon, or 
Washington; government reports a special- 
ty. Address 1762, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER OF MEDIUM SIZED 
wheat, corn or rye mill by capable execu- 
tive and miller; wide experience in mid- 
west mills up to 4,500 bbls capacity; refer- 
ences. Address 1771, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL CHEMIST NOW EMPLOYED, ABOUT 
to be replaced by a man returning from 
the service, is open for a position; can take 
full charge of large mill laboratory; refer 
to present employers. Address 488, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





NEW ENGLAND FLOUR SALESMAN, 10 
years’ experience, seeks position with a live 
mill anxious to put their brands in the 
East; acquainted with car-lot buyers; if 
looking for an aggressive salesman of good 
standing, address 1761, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
desires position in mill from 200 bbis up; 
experienced and aggressive; 28 years old, 
married; prefer up-to-date plant; make me 
an offer; it may be to your interest. Ad- 
dress “Penna. Miller,”’ care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


CAPABLE AND SUCCESSFUL FLOUR 
salesman travelling southeast territory 
wishes to become associated with repre- 
sentative western flour mill for 1919; can 
furnish such credentials as may be re- 
quired. Address “Southeast,”’ care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN, ALSO DEMONSTRA- 
tor, open for position in southern Ohio, 
southern Indiana and Kentucky; eight 
years’ experience with jobbers and bakers, 
selling flour and feed in car lots; choice 
trade. Address Henry H. Fricke, 812 West 
Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MARRIED MAN, 80 YEARS OLD, WITH 
six years’ milling experience in traffic, pur- 
chasing and sales departments desires posi- 
tion as manager or assistant manager in 
mill located in Southwest or Northwest; 
thoroughly reliable; best of references, Ad- 
dress 1742, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. ‘ 














:. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER, FIVE YEARS’ EX- 
perience in grain and milling business, de- 
sires a position with a first-class mill; thor- 
oughly familiar with freight rates, claims 
and milling-in-transit; at present a lieu- 
tenant in the army but expect to be dis- 
charged soon. Address 1758, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WHO 
has successful record in selling bakery 
trade desires situation with miller’s agent 
or mill in large city; advertiser understands 
milling and baking thoroughly and has 
sold both hard and soft wheat flours and 
feeds; excellent references can be furnished. 
Address 1760, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN—YOUNG MAN POSSESSING 
personality and aggressiveness desires posi- 
tion selling grain, feed, etc., for reliable 
concern; have no selling experience, but am 
familiar with this line and have a broad. 














TWO FIRST-CLASS MILLERS WANTED— 
One grinder and one bolter wanted imme- 
diately for a large flour mill in Montreal; 
must have several years’ experience in large 
mills; good wages and steady employment 
all year round for right parties. Apply 
Box 100, care Northwestern Miller, Win- 
nipeg. 


WANTED—A MANUFACTURER OF HIGH- 
grade grain cleaning and kindred ma- 
chinery desires a salaried travelling rep- 
resentative with headquarters in Minne- 
apolis; must have practical experience in 
grain elevator or flour mill; apply, giving 
experience, age, salary expected, etc. Ad- 
dress “Representative,” care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED—HEAD MILLER OR SUPERIN- 
tendent in large and successful mill offer- 
ing an excellent position for the right man; 
mill has liberal capacity for the grinding 
of hard and soft wheat; miller must also 
be familiar with up-to-date corn milling 
and of broad experience sufficient to enable 
hign to secure the co-operation of his men; 
will pay good salary; position is perma- 
nent and open at once; state experience and 
references, Address ‘‘Chicago Miller,’’ care 
Northwestern Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


training; New England territory 
preferred; am at present employed and 
can furnish best of references. Address 
a care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
° 





SALES REPRESENTATIVE—BROAD EX- 
perience, personally acquainted with the 
bakery, wholesale and retail grocery trade, 
general merchandise stores in Washington, 
D. C., Baltimore, through Virginia and 
Carolina; good demonstrator; some knowl- 
edge of flours; wants to represent some 
flour mill by January, 1919. If interested, 
write Lawrence Adgate, 24 Regent Apt., 
Norfolk, Va. . 


A CAPTAIN IN FIELD ARTILLERY, 
whose resignation will soon be accepted by 
government, desires to become manager of 
some milling or feed corporation; was con- 
nected for number years prior to January, 
1918, with large southwestern mill and can 
furnish excellent civil and military recom- 
mendations; write quickly, stating proposi- 
tion. Address Captain C, I. Williams, F.A., 
Comdg. ist Bn. 7th Regt. FARD, Camp 
Jackson, 8. C. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








= 


FOR SALE—WHOLESALE FLOUR AND 
feed business, best location in the state; 
large territory; answer quick. Hoffman & 
Piesinger, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 











AS GRINDER IN A MILL, 1,000 BBLS AND 
up, at once. Address 1746, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR MAN, WITH 10 YEARS’ OFFICE 
and road experience, wishes connection 
with reliable mill. Address 1776, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN IN THE BAST DE- 
sires to job some mill brand; will require 
time drafts for a while; can furnish top- 
notch references. Address 1777, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





TO TRADE FOR MILLING PROPERTY—I 
have a considerable acreage of splendid 
irrigated land in Colorado that I want to 
trade for a flour mill or controlling interest 
in a mill; already have important milling 
interests and would like to extend them; 
this is a $35,000 to $40,000 proposition and 
I am prepared to make attractive arrange- 
ment. Address 487, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—GOOD 125-BBL MILL IN 
southern Minnesota; electric light plant in 
connection; sell cheap; might trade. Ad- 
dress J. A, Kleber, Albert Lea, Minn., care 
Majestic Hotel. 


KANSAS WATER-POWER MILL FOR SALE 
—Up to date, running full time, 1560-bbi 
capacity; in best of repair; well located. 
For description, etc., write “Kansas,” care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


FOR SALE—A KENTUCKY 100-BBL 
water-power mill with 280 acres fine land; 
mill and land in full operation and making 
money; will sell the mill or a controlling 
interest in same and keep land if desired. 
A. C,. Burnett, Cadiz, Ky. 


MILL FOR SALE OR LEASE—NORTH DA- 
kota mill of 230 bbls capacity, in heart of 
good wheat country; plenty of wheat at 
mill door to grind day and night; side- 
track, warehouse, coal shed, in fact, $50 
will put the mill in good shape; two boilers; 
will execute a very favorable lease for 
above property. Address Box 211, North- 
wood, N. D. 


LEASE FOR SALE—I HAVE THE BEST 
mill lease in North Dakota; four breaks, 
six reductions; a few hundred dollars will 
finance operating mill; running steady on 
exchange work; all feeds sold at door; have 
sold my fiour in Minneapolis at a pre- 

mium; plenty of strong Marquis wheat at 
door; $2,000 will handle lease; reason for 
selling, poor health. Address 1708, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—50-BBL FLOUR MILL IN 
large city, southern Iowa; good grain and 
stock section; big wheat acreage; full 
roller, plansifter process; buhr, rolls and 
attrition grinder for rye, buckwheat, meal 
and feed; steam and electric power; good 
jobbing, retail and custom business; good 
opportunity for some one; owner not fa- 
miliar with milling business; particulars 
on request; trade for southern Iowa land 
or cash payments. J. N. Weidenfeller, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 























MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE NO. 5 AND ONE NO. 6 
Iron Prinz scourer; one Prinz dust col- 
lector, No. 24; two Prinz dust collectors, 
No. 87. Address 1709, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb. 
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Speaking of— 


Grain Products 


there is being turned out from our 
new Corn Mill the finest quality of 


Corn Flour 
Table Grits 
Table Hominy 
Corn Meal 


degerminated and kiln-dried. 


Hominy Feed 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
right. Call, phone or write for 
further information. 


Postum Cereal Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Licensed by Food Administration 









iS BUY MORE a 


Invincible 
Scourers 


Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 

The best suction of any 
scourer made. 

Removes all dust and 
dirt quickly. 

Write us for catalogue 
and prices on our 
complete line 

of 


Scourers 
Separators 
Packers 
Ete. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch Offices : 
Great Falls, Mont., and 
Winnipeg, Can. 
Representing 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Creek, N.Y. 





FOR SALE—FOUR DOUBLE STANDS 9x30 
corrugated, four double stands 9x24, one 
corrugated, three smooth, roller mills, solid 
iron frame, shake feed, at $200 per stand, 
f.o.b, mill. Address “Roller Mills,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago, | Ii. 


FOR SALE—12x36 ATLAS CORLISS EN- 
gine, 100 h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 
low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 
needs new front; frame for Barnard & 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn mill, in 
good condition. Address 1299, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





First—Get Bulletin 250—or, Wire 


ZELNICKER ST. LouIs} | Riverside Code 


Steam and Electric Power Plant Equip- The onl od iller’ 
t, Machi: , Tank y modern milier's 
Rails men —— nery ae sy —_, ‘a cai 





Used exclusively by the 
leading export millers 





ROLLS, REELS, PURIFIERS, SIFTERS, 
scourers, separators, attrition mills, crush- 
ers, shellers, steamers, heaters, gasoline 
and steam engines for immediate shipment 
at less than half cost of new if you will 
let us quote you. Millis Machinery Ex- 
change, 44 Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis, 





FOR SALE—THREE BARNARD & LEAS 


plansifters, No. 3, extra silks; one Prinz & 
Rau Iron Prince scourer, No. 3%; one Niag- 
ara upright bran duster; one American 
attrition mill,. 22 in; one Richmond oat 
separator; four Geo. T. Smith purifiers; 
one Apelt wheat heater, No. 2. Charlies P. 
Coles Co., Ltd., 402 Pender Street, West, 
Vancouver, B. C. 





‘MILL ‘MACHINERY WANTED 





HAVE YOU IDLE MACHINERY IN GOOD 


condition that you want to dispose of? 
Write us full description and let us sell it 
for you. Mills Machinery Exchange, 44 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—ELEVATOR AND MALTING 


Plant located at Davenport, Iowa; grain 
elevator, 220,000 bus storage capacity; malt 
house, 1,800 bus daily capacity; situated 
on the C. R. L. & P. Ry. tracks, and C., 
M, & St. P. and C., B. & Q. roads are 
available; transit privileges are granted 
for eastern and southern points and the 
location is very favorable for distribution 
of feeds and grain to those points as well as 
to the central feeding district; the lota- 
tion is in one of the best farming districts; 
plant is in good physical condition and was 
operated until malting was prohibited. For 
particulars apply to Davenport Malt & 
Grain Co., Davenport, Iowa. 





FOR SALE OR RENT 


Two grain elevators; one equipped 
with cleaning machinery; splendid 
shipping facilities. Frank 
Blodgett, 600 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Mill &§ Elevator Supplies 


Elevator Boots, Heads and Casings, Belts, Chains, Buckets 
and Bolts. Shafting, Shaft Bearings, Couplings and 
Collars. Pulleys, Gears, Sprocket Wheels and 
Sheaves. Complete Rope Transmissions. 

Car Loaders, Car Pullers, Car Mov- 
ers. Power Grain Shovels 
for Unloading Cars. 

Bag Fillers. 

Trucks. 

Complete equipments for handling any kind of material. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
Chicago: Western Ave., 17th-18th St. 


New Y: pr Wetnen Reeitens, Sate No. 
Pous or ee m Terminal, No. 50 Church Street 
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